Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.-— COWPER. 
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FOUR SOCIETIES IN 
BOSTON. 


It is a pleasure to us to 
know that we have four so- 
cieties in Boston for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals 
—our Mass. S. P. C. Animals, 
The Animal Rescue League, 
The Ellen M. Gifford Shelter- 
ing Home for Animals, and 
the Boston Work Horse Pa- 
trade Association. We are a 
life member of the two first 
named, we aided Mrs. Gifford 
in founding the third, and 
have been glad to help the 
fourth. If anybody becomes 
dissatisfied with one of the 
societies, he or she can at 
once transfer his or her gifts 
to one of the others and 
have as much additional work 
done by it as the gifts will 
warrant. We are a firm be- 
liever in the value of com- 
petition and would be glad 
to have societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals 
as numerous in Boston as 
the churches. In fact we 
think that every church in 
Boston ought to be a society 
for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals as well as for the 
prevention of cruelty to hu- 
man beings, particularly as 
human beings can tell the 
wrongs that are inflicted upon 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


REPORT OF 
SPECIAL AGENT HATHAWAY. 


Boston, July 16, 1907. 
Hon. Henry B. Hill, 


Vice-President M.S.P.C.A. 


Dear Mr. Hill,—I beg permission to call 
your attention to the fact that from the time 
I assumed the duties of Special Agent in Jan- 
uary of this year to the first of July current, 
covering a period of five months, our officers 
prosecuted one hundred and eleven cases in 
court and as a result I was permitted to turn 
into the treasury of the society nearly, if not 
quite, seven hundred dollars, with upwards of 
two hundred dollars more due on appealed 
cases. This is a matter of record. 

Very respectfully yours, 
James R. Hathaway, 
Special Agent. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PROSECUTIONS. 


Of course we regard the prosecutions of local 
cases to be frequently important, yet we always 
remember that the great humane educational 
work we are sending out so widely over our 
country and the world would in comparative 
importance be like estimating one of our great- 
est battleships with a local tugboat, or the 
influence of Harvard University with the 
Cambridge police. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


KIND WORDS IN OUR EIGHTY-FIFTH 
YEAR. 


It gave us great pleasure to receive on 
July 2nd from Hon. Henry C. Merwin, presi- 
dent of the Boston Work Horse Parade, these 
words: ‘I think that I would rather have 
your record than that of any other man in the 
world.” This called to mind a kind letter 
we received last March from Mrs. Anna Harris 
Smith, president of the Boston Animal Rescue 
League, in which she wrote in regard to a 
medal we sent her: ‘I shall cherish it as long 
as I live for the sake of the giver who has 
done such a great work for humanity and 
trodden down so many rough places along 
the pathway of life, that we who follow after 
may travel more easily. 

“Yours with love and gratitude.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA. 


As our readers are aware our American 
Humane Education Society sent a supply of 
humane literature to our National Conven- 
tion of Teachers recently held at Los Angeles, 
California. We are glad to receive on July 16 
the following: 

“Splendid supply of literature received and 
used at headquarters of the National Educa- 
tional Association. Am sending you copy of 
newspaper with peace address and resolution. 

“Yours gratefully, 
“A. L. Park.” 


WE OUGHT TO HAVE $500,000 A YEAR. 


Friends who ask us for large gifts of our 
literature must remember that our publica- 
tions and work are now reaching not only over 
our own country but largely around the world. 

With utmost care it is costing us now over 
$50,000 a year to pay printer’s and other bills. 

If we only had the means we should be glad 
[as some of our denominational missionary so- 
cieties are now doing] to spend $500,000 a year 
in humanely educating the coming generations. 

If we had the means we could increase to 
ten times their present number the Bands of 
Mercy of our American Humane Education 
Society, whose mottoes are “Glory to God,” 
‘Peace on Earth,” “Kindness, Justice and 
Mercy to every living creature.” 

The late Frances E. Willard wrote us: “I 
look upon your mission as a sacred one, not 
second to any founded in the name of Christ.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


From a prominent Catholic clergyman of 
the West we receive the following: 


Mr. George T. Angell, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, president of the American Humane 
Education Society, editor of Our Dumb Ani- 


mals, etc., prints the following letter which 
he addressed some nine years ago to President 
McKinley: 


If I were the President of the United States 
(which I am certainly most thankful that I 
am not ), I should not hesitate to say to Con- 
gress, if it becomes necessary, and to the whole 
civilized world, that, in the present condition 
of negotiations with the Spanish Government, 
we have, in my judgment, no more right to 
force Spain into a war, and kill perhaps thou- 
sands of the young men compelled to serve 
in her armies and navy, than a pirate has to 
commit murder on the ocean or a highwayman 
to commit murder on the land. 


A great many other prominent American 
citizens thought just as Mr. Angell did, 
though a comparatively small number are 
entitled to the honor of having had the cour- 
age of their convictions. Mr. McKinley, it 
is well known, was, .personally, much opposed 
to the Spanish-American war; and _ had 
reasons, as yet generally unknown, for re- 
garding it as both unnecessary and unjust. 


IT MAKES US HAPPY. 
[An Editorial of Nine Years Ago.] 


It makes us happy to find in our evening 
paper of July 18th that in all the Catholic 
churches in the archdiocese of Boston, yester- 
day, the ‘“‘prayer for peace’’ was offered by 
direction of Archbishop Williams. Until the 
war ends the prayer will be said at every 
mass. At all the churches the people were 
informed of the order directing the offering of 
the prayer. They were told that it was the 
wish of Archbishop Williams that everyone 
should pray for the same intention. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


IF WAR IS HELL. 

If war is hell both for men and horses then 

it looks as though the firing of cannon, guns, 

istols, and millions of other explosives on 

ourths of July may be an invention of the 

arch fiend to put into all our American boys 

a fighting spirit dangerous to the future of our 
country and the world. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR BOSTON POLICE. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to us to 
know that we can at any moment call upon 
the Boston police and receive prompt atten- 
tion. Of course our paper goes every month 
to every policeman in Boston, and our other 
publications to all their stations, and from 
the police commissioner and Superintendent 
Pierce down to the patrolmen we have reason 
to be grateful for the kindness universally 
shown us by them. At the Work Horse Par- 
ade, where no carriage was permitted to pass 
down the mile or more between the two rows 
of horses, the coachman driving our carriage 
had only to say to the officers in charge that 
we were inside and the carriage was permitted 
to pass through the long lines the entire dis- 
tance. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE GIFFORD FOUNTAIN. 

Passing on a very warm day the fountain 
for horses we caused to be erected a few years 
since on the corner of Brighton, Brookline and 
Commonwealth avenues, in memory of Mrs. 
Ellen M. Gifford of New Haven, Conn., we 
found six teams of working horses stopping 
there to drink. 

Perhaps for a hundred years and perhaps 
for a thousand this fountain will give relief 
and happiness to those for whom it was 
erected. 


RESIGNATION OF 
MR. JOSEPH L. STEVENS. 


The following resolution has been unani- 
mously passed by the directors of both our 
Humane Societies: 

Resolved, That while we cannot refuse to 
accept the resignation of Mr. Joseph L. 
Stevens, secretary of our two Societies dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, who desires 
to devote the remainder of his life to less 
laborious employment, we wish to put on 
record our high esteem for him and acknowl- 
edgment of the faithful services he has ren- 
dered us, and the pleasure it will always give 
us to meet him, and our hope that the years 
still before him may be among the happiest of 
his whole life. GEO. T. ANG PL. 

President. 


JOSEPH L. STEVENS. 

It is a matter of deep regret to us that our 
good friend, Mr. onal L. Stevens, who has 
been for twenty-five years secretary of our 
Humane Societies, doing most valuable work, 
feels that having passed his eightieth year he 
ought to devote the remainder of his life to 
more restful employment. We shall hope to 
see him often and have from time to time the 
kind benefit of his long experience. 

Mr. Guy Richardson, a graduate of Boston 
University, and who has the highest recom- 
mendations from the president of the uni- 
versity and others will, at a reasonable com- 
yensation, undertake to fill, so far as possible, 
Mr. Stevens’ place. 

Mr. Richardson is thirty-two years of age. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


HOW IS THE HORSE? 


When Mr. Taft first arrived in the Philip- 
pines he went to its summer capital, Ben- 
guest. He had been seriously ill, and Secre- 
tary Root cabled him asking how he stood the 
voyage. Mr. Taft answered: ‘‘Stood it fine. 
Rode horse yesterday to altitude of 5000 
feet. Air like Adirondacks. Taft.” 

The next day he received this cablegram: 
How's the horse? Root.” 


Boston Transcript. 
[We believe Taft weighs over two hundred 
pounds.] 


THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 

We see that some of our southern news- 
paper editors seem to think that our northern 
newspaper editors are inclined to give the cold 
shoulder to the Jamestown Exposition, be- 
cause it is located in a southern state. We 
are sure our southern friends are mistaken. 
Twenty years ago we had charge of the hu- 
mane department of the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion, addressed all the white and colored 
schools and colleges of the city, aided in 
founding the Louisiana Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals and lots of 
Bands of Mercy, and distributed perhaps a 
hundred thousand copies of humane publi- 
cations, and the attendance was so large and 
influential that we had no difficulty whatever 
in preventing the proposed bullfights and 
having the fighters and their bulls sent back 
to Mexico without a single exhibition. The 
fact is that the Jamestown Exposition has 
been up to this writing simply a ‘‘Glorifica- 
tion Humbug,” planned with as great a lack 
of common sense as of common humanity 
and as well calculated to amuse our foreign 
naval visitors as was the running of three of 
our great and costly battleships onto a mud 
bank when steaming out of New York harbor 
on a perfectly fair, clear Sunday. It has been 
widely published that on the opening day of 
the Exposition, the Governor of Virginia and 
his wife, being obliged to ride some miles to 
their boat, could get no better conveyance 
than a dirt cart. A gentleman tells us that 
several of his friends who have been to the 
Exposition say it is a “fake.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Animals. 


BE KIND TO YOUR HORSE. 


On a very hot day keep a 
sponge, a towel, or your hand- 
kerchief, soaked with pure cold 
water, on the top of your horse’s 
head. 

If your horse’s back is sore use 
pure cold water on it freely every 
time the saddle is removed. 

In hot weather tell your herdic, 
or cab, or carriage driver to drive 
slowly, especially up hills, and give 
him five or ten cents extra for 
doing it. 

In hot weather be sure your 
checkrein is loose and your horse 
frequently watered. 

In hot weather a mouthful of 
grass, or a piece of bread, or a 
cracker, will help your horse won- 
derfully. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

DOCKING. 

(1) Budd- Doble, the veteran 
trainer, says: “J would not own a 
docked horse.” 

(2) Dr. John Caswell, veterinary 
surgeon, Chicago, says: ‘‘Dock- 
ing 1s the most fiendish torture that 
mankind has inflicted upon a nodle 
creature.” 

(3) The chief veterinarian of 
the English army, Dr. Geo. Flem- 
ing, says: ‘‘ Nothing can be more 
disgusting to the real horseman than 
this barbarous and detestable fash- 
ion.” 

(4) When men commit such a 
cruelty as docking horses they 
give good evidence that the whip- 
ping post was abolished too soon. 

The Rural Stockman. 

(5) He who docks a_ horse 
should be confined naked on a sugar dock in 
fly time, with his hands tied behind him. 

New Orleans Picayune. 
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ELLA WHEELER WILCOX TELLS OF 
HER VISIT WITH AN EDUCATED 
HORSE. 

(From Boston American, June 20, 1907. ) 
[Copyright 1907, by ‘‘American-Journal-Examiner.’’] 

All last year I traveled in many kingdoms, 
and made no effort to see a King. 

But here in my own country I met the most 
wonderful king of his race the world has ever 
known—an American King! 

The monarch was attired all in white, with 
trimmings of golden brown, and he possessed 
the personal peculiarity of one pale blue and 
one deep brown eye. His beauty was as re- 
markable as his intellect, and his disposition 
was affectionate to a somewhat embarrassing 
degree. But one must make allowances for 
the idiosyncrasies of the great. 

When the King’s tutor presented me, and 
a pretty young woman friend, who accom- 
panied me, his royal highness proceeded to 
rub our cheeks with his nose and tweak our 
ears with his lip. 


An Equine King. 

At this juncture it is wise to explain, per- 
haps, that the King’s a superb horse now on 
exhibition in Boston. 

Here is the story as the tutor told it to us. 

He bought the horse when he was a year- 
ling colt suffering from distemper and a bad 
disposition. The young animal was called 
vicious, and was inclined to kick and bite 
those who approached him. 

Yet in four years’ time patience, love and 
firmness have transformed the horse into the 
marvel of the age. 

Only once during all these years was he 
obliged to use the whip. Well chastised for 
a specially vicious act, and made to under- 
stand that it was unworthy of his intellect to 
indulge in such tempers, King became the 
most obedient and tractable of animals. 


THE FAMOUS HORSE 
Owned by Geo. D. Sherman, of Sherman Stock Farm, Port Henry, New York. Loaned us by the ‘‘Buffalo Horse World.” 


The tutor and the press representative 
placed cards bearing large figures in a rack 
and I asked King to bring me figure 7. 

He proceeded to select the card without 
the slightest hesitation. 


A Spelling Lesson. 


Then we were told that King knew how to 
read and:spell. I wrote the word CAT on the 
blackboard, and King gazed at it with a sus- 
picion of contempt in his blue eye, if not in 
the brown one also. 

I have the idea that his highness thinks a 
cat an ignoble animal. But he went to the 
letter rack, tossed the cards bearing those 
letters on the floor, then turned and came to 
me and pulled my ear. The act seemed to 
say, “That is what I think of cats.” 

My friend asked if he could spell HORSE. 

“Try him,’’ replied the tutor. 

. Then he said, ‘‘King, go and spell.Horse. 
Hurry up, now.” 

King found the first three letters in one 
rack, and then yawned and came over and 
asked for a lump of sugar which he knew was 
waiting. 

“Shame on you,” said the tutor, ‘go back 
and finish up that word, and be quick about 
it!” So back went King, and not finding the 
last two letters in the rack, he hunted in 
another at his left and produced them. 

Upon introduction, King had been told to 
notice that I was dressed in brown, and m 
friend, Mrs. F., in blue. He had studied bot 
costumes with the eye of a connoisseur, but 
with masculine tact he had given no idea 
which he thought the prettier. 

Later the tutor said, ‘‘King, take this flag 
to the lady in the brown dress.’’ King laid 
the American banner in my lap and then tried 
to open my shopping bag, where he smelled 
sugar. 

asked him to take a blue banner to Mrs. F. 
He obeyed instantly. 

Now, these things occurred precisely as I 
state them. 

Just how the Smart Alecks and Doubting 
Thomases who are always ready to see a 
“trick” in anything out of the usual will ex- 


“INSIST.” 


lain the actions of this horse I do not know. 
t is easier for me to see the possibility of 
awakened intellectuality in the horse than to 
find any ‘‘trick’’ in his achievements. 
Many other tests were resorted to, and in 
not one instance did King fail. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


In a paper which comes to our table to-day, 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, we find that she has 
traveled in many kingdoms and made no 
effort to see a king. This illustrates the fact 
that Ella Wheeler Wilcox, like most Ameri- 
cans, is inclined to think that an American 
sovereign is fully the equal of anybody that 
can be found in any foreign country. We 
remember reading of an American coming 
down the Rhine and discovering on the 
steamer [where it was advertised that no 
meals would be given] a strong odor of a good 
dinner. He was very hungry and was told 
that the odor he perceived came from a dinner 
being prepared for a Russian nobleman. He 
asked that his card be sent down to the Rus- 
sian nobleman, on which he had written that 
an American sovereign desired to dine with a 
Russian nobleman. He was invited at once 
and enjoyed the dinner. 

When we ourself, traveling with a friend, 
reached Belfast, Ireland, one evening we 
found the whole city illuminated and our 
hotel crowded, because a prince, one of the 


‘sons of Victoria, was in the city, stopping at 


the hotel. As we sat down to eat our supper 
the waiters rushed in and said that the prince 
was about to come down stairs and that if we 
would step to the door we could see the prince. 
But as our supper was right before us we con- 
cluded that was of more importance and 
astonished the waiters by declining the invita- 
tion. A Kentuckian applied one day to our 
American minister at Paris to obtain an 
invitation to be present at some great court 
ceremony which was about to take place. 
The minister informed him that it would be 
impossible, but was astonished when the cere- 
mony happened to find the Kentuckian pres- 
ent among the marshals of France, and when 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


our minister inquired how he got there, he 
said he showed them his commission as 
assistant marshal in Kentucky to take up 
the census. 

We were riding one day in a second-class 
car up to London in company with a_ fine 
looking man, to whom we remarked, “T see 
that gentlemen ride to some extent in second- 


class cars.’’ ‘‘Oh, no,” he said, ‘gentlemen 
do not ride in second-class cars.”” ‘Well, 
but,” I said, are a gentleman.” 


no,” was his reply, “I’m not a gentleman, I’m 
only a tradesman.” 

While in our travels abroad we had not the 
slightest desire to see kings or nobles, we met 
in the Earl of Harrowby of the Queen’s Privy 
Council and the German Crown Prince 
[father of the present emperor] two gentle- 
men whom we greatly admired. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF OUR WORK. 
A kind hearted reader of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals thinks that we overestimate the im- 
rtance of our work. What is our work? 
ft is well stated on the seal of our American 
Humane Education Society, ‘“‘Glory to 
God, Peace on Earth, Kindness, Justice and 
Mercy to Every Living Creature” [both 
human and dumb]. It is to this work, sacri- 
ficing all pecuniary considerations, that we 
have given nearly forty years of our life, days, 
nights and Sundays; and which we have con- 
sidered to be so oe that when a good 
lady asked us whether we would take a pro- 
fessorship of humanity in some college which 
she might endow, we replied that she might 
as well have asked General Sherman, when on 
his march from the mountains to the sea, to 
stop and take a professorship in some southern 
college he found on his way. Our life has 
been, during the past forty years, one of great 
happiness and at the same time one of great 
suffering. We have gone without any sleep 
hundreds of nights, and with almost no sleep 
thousands of nights, and yet for some reason 
which neither we nor our doctor can under- 
stand, are alive and working every day, while 
every worker whom we have remembrance of 
knowing forty years ago is dead and buried. 
No member of our first Board of Directors, no 
person prominent in its early history can we 
remember who is now alive, and we feel 
to-day, as we always have felt during the past 
forty years, that there is no work in this 
world of ours more important than that done 
for ‘Glory to God, on 
ice and Mercy to Every Living Creature.” 

— ¢ GEO. T. ANGELL. 


MARE SAVED HER COLT. 
Remarkable Instance of Animal Sagacity. 


One of the most remarkable instances of 
animal sagacity that ever came to light in this 
section is related by engineer James Parrott 
and conductor Frank King. ‘ 

When the southbound train was 
near Hallsburg a mare suddenly shed up the 
track right toward the train, running swiftly. 
It looked as if she would run right into the 
engine, and the air brakes were quickly ap- 
plied, slowing the train down to six or seven 
miles an hour. Engineer Parrott thought the 
mare was blinded by the a but the 
train was no sooner slowed down than the mare 
turned about and went from the train, keeping 
right down the tracks and making it impos- 
sible to run fast lest the animal be struck. 

The mare went straight to a bridge over a 
creek, and when within a short distance of the 
bridge of the railway it was discovered that 
the colt of the mare had fallen with all of its 
feet through the bridge, placing it where it 
would have been killed had not the mare 
literally flagged the train. The mare stopped 
and began whinnying, and the train stopped 
also. ngineer Parrott. the fireman and some 


of the passengers got off and, relieving the 
colt, left the mare to trot off with her young 
as proud as a peacock. Those who witnessed 
the occurrence say it was wonderful. 

Houston Chronicle. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for, the 
prevention of wars, incendiary fires, 
railroad wrecks, and every form of 
cruelty and crime. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


UNCLE BEN AND HIS MORGAN MARE. 
As Told by His Pastor. 


Uncle Ben, I met him early in my pastoral pursutts, 

Typical Vermonter standing straight, and six feet 
out of boots. 

I was thirty, he was eighty, but this single sign ap- 
peared 

Of Time’s wasting work—the whiteness of his locks 
and flowing beard. 

At the close of my first sermon, with a friendly hand 
and smile, 

By the altar rail he met me, led me down the middle 
aisle, 

Introduced me to the people, praised the pastors 
gone before, 

Told me how and where to find him, as we parted at 
the door: 

“Go up by the village schoolhouse, take the first 
road to the right, 

Keep on till you pass three houses, two are brown 
and one is white; 

When you reach the signboard standing just 
beyond the water box, 

Turn sharp to your left hand, leaving on your right 
a ledge of rocks, 

Go straight down the hill and follow, still your left, 
a shady lane, 

Leave a clearing on your right hand—there, I guess 
I’ve made it plain. 

Keep on through a sugar orchard, not the best of 
roads, and then 

Right before you stands a farm-house; I live there; 
I’m‘ Uncle Ben.’ 

Going out I met my brother half way through the 
shady lane, 

Leading at his side a Morgan with his hand thrust in 
her mane. 

“Handsome horse she’s been,” 
greeting, to remark, 

And his clear blue eye responded in a moment 
with a spark 

Of electric fire, and smiling, he said, ‘‘Parson, walk 
with me 

To the pasture just beyond us, then go home and 
stop to tea.” 

lassented. Then he gossiped: ‘‘This old creature’s 
name is Fan; 

Morgan horses come the nearest in intelligence to 
man. 

I must tell you something, parson, since you kind 
of like the mare, 

What occurred one fall as I was driving out to our 
State Fair. ‘ 

Fan was trotting gently onward, I was taking in 
the scene, 

Nature never looked so lovely, never seemed so 
sweet and clean; 

Round the hills a purple splendor like an ocean 
seemed to float, 

And the maple groves stood wearing Joseph’s many 
colored coat. 

Presently a team o’ertook us, and I heard the 
driver cry 

In a rude, sarcastic manner, ‘Now, old man, let us 
go by!’ 

Looking round I saw two dudish, pert young fellows 
with a black 

High-stepping, stylish, showy creature: they could 
hardly hold him back. 

I was just about to give them all they wanted of the 
way 

When, ‘old fossil,’ said the other, ‘we can’t take 
your dust to-day.’ 

‘May be not,’ I said. He answered, ‘We don’t ride 
behind the heels 

Of your old Green Mountain creepers; turn out, or 
off come your wheels.’ 

I looked back at those two dandies, and said meekly, 
‘Is that so?’ 

Turned to Fan, took up the ribbons, uttered one 
short message, ‘Go.’ 

As the tiger bounds elated in the forest on his prey, 

As the floods rush through the meadows when the 
mill dam breaks away, 


I ventured, after 


So this Morgan, bless her, straightened at one bound 
and struck a pace 

That had heaps of business in it, and we settled 
down to race. 

Road was full of teams and people, but they heard 
the noise and drew 

Up against the wayside fences, making room to let 
us through. 

How they cheered as we shot past them, women 
cheered as well as men, 

I could hear their voices shouting, ‘Let her out:’ 
‘Go, Uncle Ben.’ 

And I went. Fan understood it, took the bit right 
-in her teeth, 

While the trees and fences round us, and the firm 
ground underneath 

Flew behind us. Dogs were barking, geese ran 
cackling, fowls flew 

High above the barnyard fences, dust in clouds 
behind us, too. 

That was traveling, parson, traveling; every buckle, 
girth and strap 

Seemed alive. Fan’s neck extended and her tail 
laid in my lap, 

Over hilltops, down through hollows, crossing 
bridges with a bound, 

And the wheels went so like lightning that they 
hardly touched the ground. 

Well, I’m most ashamed to tell it, but Fan went at 
such a rate 

That I thought it best to head her for the race course 
through the gate, 

And so calm her down and cool her, get her sobered 
well in hand; 

But the horses were just starting as we reached the 
judges’ stand, 

And the folks that tend the races had the biggcst 
kind of show, 

For the instant that the starter shouted out the 
message ‘Go/!’ 

Fan was in it; couldn’t stop her; and the jockeys in 
their gigs, 

With their whips adorned with ribbon, in their 
reg’lar racing rigs, 

Whipped and shouted; but, no matter, I was leading 
with a mare 

That had never struck a hoof on a race course at a 
fair. 

Don’t believe in races, parson, never did, but this 
was one 

Of _ purest of surprises, and the people had the 
un. 

There I was, old-fashioned buggy, old ‘straw hat, 
without a whip, 

Leading round the whole procession at a clean two 
twenty clip. 

How the people cheered and shouted, ‘Go it, hay- 
seed! You will win!’ 

And I went in; couldn’t help it; Fan was going then 
like sin 

With that old Green Mountain Morgan, little cyclone 
sort of pace, 

It’s superlative abandon and its fascinating grace, 

But the jockeys entered protest for they saw that 
they were beat; 

I was not a reg’lar entry and could run no other 
heat. 

I was glad of the conclusion and proceeded to ex- 
plain, 

But the crowd broke into cheering and the band 
struck up a strain. 

So we left the course with honor, Fan and I, but, 
parson, just 

Beyond the gates were those dandies with a horse 
all foam and dust 

Just beside us, so I raised my hat and said, in my 
cool way, 

‘How is business, boys, progressing, taking wheels 
off this fine day?’ 

But they didn’t seem to hear me; their attention 
had been led 

To some interesting object; they were looking 
straight ahead. 

When they pass Green Mountain Morgans, with our 
sort of hills to climb, 

They must get up pretty early and be busy all the 
time. 

Here’s the pasture, parson; kindly drop the bars 
down, two or three; 

Thanks. ‘Go, Fan.’ 


Just see her, parson. Now, 


come home and stay to tea.”’ 
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VACATION SONG. 


When study and school are over, 
How jolly it is to be free, 
Away in the fields of clover, 
The honey-sweet haunts of the bee! 


Away in the woods to ramble, 
Where merrily all day long 

The birds in the bush and bramble 
Are filling the summer with song. 


Away from the stir and bustle, 

The noise of the town left behind; 
Vacation for sport and muscle, 

The winter for study and mind. 


There’s never a need to worry, 
There’s never a lesson to learn, 

There’s never a bell to hurry, 
There’s never a duty to spurn. 


So play till the face grows ruddy, 
And muscles grow bigger, and then 
Go back to the books and study: 
We'll find it as pleasant again. 
Frank Dempster Sherman, 
In Every Other Sunday. 


But forever and forever 

Let it be the soul’s endeavor 

Love from hatred to dissever, 
And in whatsoe’er we do, 

Won by truth’s eternal beauty, 

To our highest sense of duty 
Evermore be firm and true. 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE AND 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, the eminent 
American actress, is doing a splendid work for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, writing 
about various forms of cruelty, and particu- 
larly about vivisection, the trapping of ani- 
mals, and the starvation of cattle on the 
great ranches. She quotes the following 
written by ex-United States Senator Paris 
Gibson of Great Falls, Montana: 


“Add together all the sufferings of animals 
in the eastern and central states, the tortures 
inflicted upon horses, dogs, and all the domes- 
tic beasts of field and city streets, and you 
have not sufficient cruelty in your enumera- 
tion to equal one-half the sufferings of the 
freezing and starving cattle on our western 
plains when the terrible storms come upon 


YORK BEACH MAINE. 


By kind permission of ‘The Perry Pictures Company.” 


festering from the sun’s glare on the wastes 
of snow. Imagine that and imagine yourself 
enduring one hour of it. Multiply that hour 
by twenty-four. Multiply that period by the 
slow moving days and nights from December 
to April—if life lasts that long. Multiply that 
by forty millions, and you have the statistics 
of brute suffering in this one way for one year 
and every year in this unspeakable trade.’ 
“This is what I call the blackest blot upon 
our civilization. It is a condition which cries 
aloud for immediate remedy. I think this 
correction can be brought about, first through 
the rousing of public feeling on the subject 


_ and then through legislation.” 


We most earnestly wish that President | 
| Roosevelt, who has been familiar with this | 
| ranch business, would throw his personal in- 


them and prevent them from securing food | 


and shelter. No human mind can compre- 


hend the degree of suffering caused during | 


one winter storm, that leaves tens of thou- 
sands of skeletons of cattle upon these plains; 


and this picture only faintly tells the story | 


that God alone realizes in its awful truth and 


anguish,’’ and closes her article with these | 


words: 


“T have before me a word picture by a man 
living in the west for a great many years who 
is familiar with present conditions affecting 
live stock. ‘Imagine,’ he says, ‘a single ani- 
mal in December, already gaunt from hunger, 
cold and thirst—of the three thirst is most 
terrible—imagine this wretched creature wan- 
dering about on an illimitable plain, covered 
with snow, with nothing to eat except here 
and there, buried under the snow, a sparse 
tuft of scanty, mosslike grass; eating snow for 
days and weeks because there is nothing to 
drink; by day wandering in the snow, by night 
lying down in it; swept by pitiless winds and 
icy storms; always shivering with cold, always 
gnawed with hunger, always parched with 
thirst, always searching for something to eat 
where there is nothing, always staring with 


| years. How did she become such? 


dumb, hopeless eyes, blinded, swollen, and | 


fluence into the scale to stop this terrible 
wrong. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WAR. 
A Sermon preached by Rev. Dr. C. E. Jefferson, in 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
about nine years ago. 


‘America has been a great world power for 
By her 


army? No. By her navy? No. 
bling in diplomacy? No. By colonies and 
dependencies? No. By the cultivation of the 
arts of peace. By attending to her own business. 


By dab-— may found our empire upon love; that we may 


‘“‘A battleship is more attractive even yet to 
millions than the man who hangs on the cross. 
But that man on the cross sways the future! He 
alone holds a scepter that shall not be broken. 
After the towers of Westminster Abbey have 
crumbled to dust, the Kingdom of Christ will 
still be young. Of the increase of His govern- 
ment chase shall be no end. It is earnestly’ 
questioned whether England has not already 
reached the zenith of her greatness. As Captain 
Mahan says, ‘She is gorged with land and her 
statesmen are weary of looking ajter it.’ She 
has dependencies, but as Disraeli long ago 
asserted, they are a millstone about her neck. 


| She has a mighty navy, but dearlyzdoes she 


pay for it. pon her army and navy over 
one-third of her vast revenues are annually 
expended, while her paupers increase with the 
years. 


‘‘America isolated? 


No! 


* * 


Where is there a 


| land which her influence has not reached? 


| Her merchants trade in every market. 
| missionaries labor under eve 


Her 


flag. Her 


| ideas have touched and thrilled the hearts of 


men under every sun. She has done more for 
freedom and human happiness and peace 
within the last hundred years than any other 


| nation in the world. 


“This is my ambition for America—that we 


| spend our money on churches and schools, libra- 
| ries and hospitals, that we may build ourselves 


By butlding colleges and schools and churches. | 
| By developing free institutions. We started 


poor and without a friend. We are to-day 
one of the richest of all nations. We have not 
fooled away our time in drilling and marching. 


We have worked. We have not s ndered our | 


money on armies and navies. e have built 
it into schools. And to-day we are a power in 
the world. 


It is absurd to think that a | 


nation cannot be a great world power without | 


an immense army. ‘A great naval power’ in 
many a circle is a phrase to conjure with. 
great Christian power,’ to my ear sounds much 
better. 


* * 


* 


in righteousness, so that wherever an Ameri- 
can citizen may go upon the earth he will be 
honored and loved, not because of our battle- 
ships, but because he represents a nation which 
has nothing but justice and kindness for all 
races of men.” 

[Amen.—Editor.] 


MOORFIELD STOREY. 
We see that Mr. Moorfield Storey, our emi- 


| nent Boston lawyer, has recently delivered 


‘A | 


an address at the Jamestown exposition 
which ought to be carefully read by all intel- 
ligent well-wishers for the future of our coun- 


| try. Mr. Storey is a graduate of Harvard, 
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was private secretary of Charles Sumner, has 
been editor of the American Law Review, 
overseer of Harvard College, president of the 
American Bar Association, and is universally 
respected by all who know him. Here are a 
few lines taken from his address: 


Powers of President. 


“If we turn to the President his constitu- 
tional powers are limited. He is bound ‘to 
protect and defend the constitution of the 
nited States’ and to ‘take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed.’ He is commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy; he has the 
a to appoint most officers of the United 
States subject to the consent of the Senate; 
he may with like consent make treaties, and 
he may recommend to the consideration of 
Congress such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient. This is all the 
wer that the constitution gives him.. He 
as no power to legislate and is charged with 
no responsibility for legislation except such 
as comes from his power to veto. He is not 
to: make laws but to execute them, not to 
change the constitution but to ‘protect and 
defend’ it. Yet to-day he exercises a greater 
power than the ruler of any country in Europe 
save perhaps the Czar of Russia or the Em- 
peror of Germany. 
“To take some illustrations from recent 
riences, the President by executive order 
oad rged the pension roll; promoted the revo- 
lution in Panama, and insured its success by 
dispatching ships and troops to resist the 
lawful government; intervened in the affairs 
of San Domingo; appointed a Governor of 
Cuba and sent our troops into that island to 
uphold him, without the least authority of 
law and without consulting Congress. Neither 
the King of England nor the President of 
France could have done either of these things. 
“Our President has more than is given to 
any single man in any free government on 
earth, and we shall do well to remember this 
before we give him more. We should remem- 
ber, also, that the power which Mr. Roosevelt 
exercises this year may be exercised a few 
years hence by Mr. Hearst or some man se- 
lected in the dying hours of a convention as a 
candidate for Vice-President to balance the 
ticket. We are dealing with the office, not 
the man.” 


LOUIS AGASSIZ, TEACHER. 


In our morning paper of May 19 we find a 
to celebrate the birthday of per- 
aps the most distinguished educator we ever 
had in America, Louis Agassiz, and it calls to 
mind one of the most interesting incidents of 
our life, which is described on page 41 of our 
Autobiographical Sketches as follows: 


First Teachers’ Convention in America. 

On Dec. 30, 1873, 1 addressed the annual 
convention of Massachusetts state teachers 
at Worcester, Mass. I thought it important 
that Massachusetts teachers should know 
more than they did about our work, and wrote 
their president, proposing to address them at 
my own expense, as was my usual custom. 
He accepted the proposal, and cordially in- 
vited me to do so. But when I reached Wor- 
cester and the convention, I found the matter 
had been considered, and probably had been 
decided, like peace and temperance, irrelevant 
to a teachers’ convention. At any rate, the 
president said that he should be able to give 
me but littletime. I had come at considerable 
personal inconvenience and expense; had 

rought a man with me, and a large package 
of humane literature to be gratuitously dis- 
tributed. I was kept waiting the entire even- 
ing, listening to discussions of little impor- 
tance; and at last, at about nine o’clock, when 
the convention had been in session all day, and 
the teachers were just putting on their hats 
and shawls to leave, the president announced 
for the first time that a gentleman desired to 
address the convention on “‘cruelty to animals.”’ 
The announcement was received with a shout 
of laughter from one end of the hall to the 


other. I think I was never more indignant in 
my life than when I strode on to the platform 
that evening. 

I said that the great teacher Agassiz, whose 
name towered above all other teachers as Mount 
Washington among little hills, was a firm be- 
liever in the immortality of animals. I said 
that hundreds of thousands of these poor crea- 
tures were dying every year on our cattle cars 
from want of food and water, and their dead 
and diseased bodies were sold in our markets 
for food, and every person in that audience was 
liable on each and every day of the year to eat 
the dangerous meats of these diseased ani- 
mals; and then I struck into the great field of 
humane education,—the connection between 
cruelty and crime, and how the remedy was 
away down in the public schools. I talked 
until nearly ten o’clock, and they: stopped to 
hear me. At the close they said that no 
matter more important had come before their 
convention. J agreed with them. It is quite 
likely my aim was better accomplished than 
it would have been with smooth sailing and 
an open sea. My impression is, from my 
reading and information, that this was prob- 
ably the first teachers’ convention ever addressed 
on this subject in this country, and fae in 
the world. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PASTEUR INSTITUTES. 

There comes to our table from the Human- 
itarian League, 53 Chancery Lane, London, 
one of the most severe attacks we have ever 
seen on the Pasteur institutes for the cure of 
rabies and hydrophobia. It is written by Sir 
James H. 
fellow of King’s College, London, and deputy 
surgeon-general of the I. M.S. Hesays: 
was for many years in medical charge of a 
large Indian district, with a population of 
nearly two millions, and had under my 
superintendence several dispensaries where 
about 100,000 sick and injured persons, in- 
cluding numerous cases of dog-bite, were 
treated annually; I never saw a case of hydro- 
phobia, and have reason to believe that the 
experience of others who have practiced in 
India is similar to mine, although some Pas- 
teurians have asserted [but without a tittle of 
evidence] that ‘the pariah dogs of India are of 
great danger to the public, as cases of rabies 
are frequent.’ Pariah dogs have always 
abounded in the east, not only in India but 
also in Turkey, Persia and other countries, 
and the statements of Pasteurians are totally 
incorrect. The London police during the 
prevalence of the Muzzling Order of 1885 to 
1886 received hundreds of bites, but not in a 
single instance did any bite cause hydropho- 
bia. The Battersea Dogs’ Home has been 
more than thirty years in existence, and the 
bites inflicted on the attendants during that 
time have amounted to many thousands, 
some of which must have been received from 
rabid dogs. Nevertheless there has never 
been a case of hydrophobia among the at- 
tendants. Many medical men have never 
seen a case of hydrophobia during their whole 
professional lives, and I only saw one case 
during my Indian career which extended over 
thirty-five years.’’ Dr. Thornton adds the 
testimony in his pamphlet of various eminent 
medical men, that wherever these Pasteur 
institutes have been introduced there imme- 
diately comes a great increase of reported 
hydrophobia. The late Dr. Peter [professor 
of pathology at the Faculty of Medicine, and 
professor of clinical medicine at the Necker 
Hospital in Paris] writes: ‘“‘M. Pasteur’s 
so called preservative against hydrophobia is 
a mistake and a danger; it not only conveys 
rabies to man, but charbon to animals.” 
Dr. A. Lutaud, editor-in-chief of the Journal 
de Medecine de Paris, says: ‘I think more 
strongly now than ever that Pasteur’s method 
ought to be rejected and condemned in the 
interests of humanity and science.’’ Dr. 
— H. Clarke, consulting physician to the 

ondon Homeceopathic Hospital, says: ‘In 
France the mortality from hydrophobia has 
increased since Pasteur began to inoculate 


forit.’’ Professor Peter and Dr. Lutaud have 
shown that Pasteur has actually killed a num- 
ber of .his patients hy a disease of his own 
invention—paralytic rabies. Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Charles Gordon, C. B., late principal med- 
ical officer, Madras army, London, says: 
“We know now what has been the result of 
Pasteur’s own inoculations. It has been to 
increase the disease of the various affections 
collected under the name of hydrophobia.” 

Dr. Charles Bell Taylor, F. R. C. S., of Not- 
tingham, in his article in the National Re- 
view of July, 1890, gives several cases which 
furnish decisive proof that hydrophobia is 
sometimes brought on by the Pasteurian in- 
oculations, as the patients died of hydro- 
phobia after undergoing the Pasteurian treat- 
ment, while the dogs that bit them remained 
quite well. A number of cases of this kind 
are recorded in the above pamphlet. In the 
first it says: ‘‘The dog that bit him was per- 
fectly healthy.” In the second, the dog that bit 
him remained quite well. In the third, the 
dog had nothing whatever the matter with him. 
In the fourth, the dog that bit him remained 
perfectly well, from which it is quite evident 
that these persons died from hydrophobia 
communicated to them by the Pasteurian 
anti-rabic treatment. The pamphlet also 
states that the microbic origin of rabies is 
assumed by the Pasteurians, but the required 
microbe has never been discovered and its 
existence is merely theoretical. Neverthe- 
less this theory, though quite unproved, is 
taken for granted, as the Pasteurian anti- 
rabic treatment is based upon it, and without 
it would be destitute of any foundation. If 
some one of our friends who has a hundred 
dollars to spare will kindly send us a check of 
that amount we shall be glad to reprint this 
pamphlet of fifteen pages and send it to thou- 
sands of physicians in Massachusetts and else- 
where. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WHY LATIN IS USED BY PHYSICIANS. 

“I don’t see,’’ said the man who was leaning 
against the drug store counter, ‘‘why a doctor 
can’t W rite his prescription in English instead 
of Latin.” 

The druggist said, “You think, I suppose, 
that the doctor writes his prescription in 
Latin so it can’t be read so easily—so the lay- 
man can’t steal his trade and learn what he is 
giving him. But that’s all wrong. In the 
first place, Latin is a more exact and concise 
language than English, and, being a dead 
language, does not change, as all living lan- 
guages do. 

“Then, again, since a very large part of all 
the drugs in use are botanical, they have in 
the pharmacopoeia the same names that they 
have in botany—the scientific names. Two- 
thirds of such drugs haven’t any English 
names, and so couldn’t be written in English. 

“But suppose a doctor did write a prescrip- 
tion in English for an uneducated patient. 
The patient reads it, thinks he remembers it, 
and so tries to get it filled from memory the 
second time. Suppose, for instance, it calls 
for iodide of potassium and he gets it con- 
fused with cyanide of potassium. He could 
safely take ten grains of the first, but one 
grain of the second would kill him as dead as 
a mackerel. That’s an exaggerated case, but 
it will serve for an illustration. Don’t you 
see how the Latin is a protection and a safe- 
guard to the patient? Prescriptions in Latin 
he can’t read, and consequently doesn’t try 
to remember. 

“Now for a final reason. Latin is a lan- 
guage that is used by scientific men the world 
over, and no other language is. You can get 
Latin prescriptions filled in any country on the 
face of the earth where there is a drug store. 
We had a prescription come in here the other 
day which we had put up originally, and which 
had since been stamped by druggists in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Constantinople, Cairo and 
Calcutta. What good would an English pre- 


scription be in St. Petersburg?’ 
New York Herald. 
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THE DYING CHARGER. 


Here long unhelped and helpless have I lain, 
In agony that quite forbids me swoon, 
Thro’ the cold nights intolerable pain, 
Thro’ thirst and torture of the burning 
moon. 


Shot in the spine, I cannot move nor rise; 
Dumb, shattered jaws are filled with blood 
and sand, 
And fettered by a girth that none unties, 
My poor swoll’n body feels the tightening 
band. 


I have no God to pray to—He, the man 
Who was to me as God, reeled back stone 


dead. 
I fell when charging foremost in the van; 
My comrades passed me like a whirlwind 
fled. 


At early dawn a cock crow from afar, 
With momentary solace seemed to come; 
For I remembered fields unplagued by war— 
Those pleasant pastures of my native home. 


The cock crow ceased, but voice to voice 
replied, 
(Voices of unimaginable woe ) 
And here a brother raised his neck and cried, 
the pitiless earth in dying 
throe. 


“I could not die.” 
heart, 
Think of the horse that, wounded and in 
fear, 
Lies still undying in his long death smart 
And only asks a ball behind the ear. 


Ah, friends with tender 


Shall not the Christ that came with savior 
hands, 
To bid the travail of creation cease, 
Send forth to fields of war his Red Cross bands, 
And give the dying charger painless peace? 


H. D. Rawnsley. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 

While a British brig was gliding smoothly 
along before a good breeze in the South Pacific, 
three months ago, a flock of small birds about 
the size, shape and color of paroquets settled 
down in the rigging and passed an hour or 
more resting. The second mate was so 
anxious to find out the species to which the 
visiting strangers belonged that he tried to 
entrap a specimen, but the birds were too shy 
to be thus caught, and too spry to be seized 
by the quick hands of the sailors. At the end 
of about an hour the birds took the brig’s 
course, and disappeared, but towards nightfall 
they came back and passed the night in the 
maintop. The next morning the birds flew 
off again, and when they returned at noon the 
sailors scattered some food about the decks. 
By this time the birds had become so tame 
that they hopped about the decks picking up 
the crumbs. That afternoon an astonishing 
thing happened. The flock came flying 
swiftly toward the brig. Every bird seemed 
to be piping as if pursued by some little invis- 
ible enemy on wings, and they at once huddled 
down behind the deck house. The super- 
stitious sailors at once called the captain of 
the brig, who rubbed his eyes and looked at 
the barometer. A glance showed that some- 
thing was wrong with the elements, and the 
brig was put in shape to outride a storm. 
The storm came about twenty minutes after 
the birds had reached the vessel. For a few 
minutes the sky was like the waterless bottom 
of a lake—a vast arch of yellowish mud—and 
torrents of rain fell. Why it did not blow very 
hard, no one knows; but on reaching port, two 
days later, the captain learned that a great 
tornado had swept across that part of the sea. 
The birds left the vessel on the morning after 
the storm and were not seen again. 

Maryland Bulletin. 


THE THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE PLAY 
OF ‘BLACK BEAUTY.” 


MISSOURI GIRL WINS PRIZE. 


Miss Flavia Rosser Makes the Best Dramatization 
of the Story “Black Beauty.” 


(From The Boston Sunday Globe of June 23, 
1907. ) 


Last October George T. Angell, president 
of the American Humane Education Society, 
offered a prize of $1000 for the best dramatic 
version of ‘“‘Black Beauty,”’ the celebrated 
English horse story, of which the society has 
issued some 3,000,000 copies and which has 
been translated into several European and 
Asiatic languages. 

The manuscripts were to be submitted by 
March 1, 1907, and were judged by three 
Boston newspaper men, Edward H. Clement 
of the Transcript, Frederick E. Goodrich of the 
Post and Sidney C. Williams of the Advertiser. 

Thirteen manuscripts were submitted. The 
winner is a young woman, Miss Flavia Rosser 
of Butler, Bates county, Mo. The manu- 
scripts were to be signed by a fictitious name 
and accompanied by a sealed letter giving the 
actual name and post-office address of the 
writer, to be opened after a decision had, 
been reached. Miss Rosser’s pseudonym was 
“Humanitas.” 

In their report to Mr. Angell the jury says 
of Miss Rosser’s play: 


“This might be the work of some mature 
and cultivated English writer of fiction; it is 
marked by charm of literary style; it has 
distinction, elegance, grace and fine feeling; 
becomes really interesting from the clear 
composition and drawing of the characters, 
who are therefore followed with sympathy; 
the dramatic situations are natural and simple, 
yet effective. The plot is of human interest, 
and the incidents have real life in them. 

“Moreover there is a distinct vein of refined 
comedy such as was found in no one of the 
other manuscripts. The fact that this play 
gives opportunity for strong and individual- 
izing characterizations suggests that it be 
placed in the hands. of some expert play- 
wright, an adapter, a ‘carpenter’ for the stage, 
with the hope and expectation that a fine act- 
ing play, admirably calculated to popularize 
the teachings of the humanitarian movement, 
might result.” 


The jury in reporting on the other twelve 
manuscripts says eight of them were un- 
worthy of serious consideration. 

One incident connected with Miss Rosser’s 
winning the prize was that several weeks ago 
she became impatient at the length of time it 
took to arrive at a decision, and she wrote Mr. 
Angell, demanding the return of her manu- 
script. The members of the jury had prac- 
tically arrived at their conclusion at the time, 
however, and she was advised to be patient. 

A dispatch from Butler, Mo., says Miss 
Rosser was much surprised’ at her success. 
She found the book a very difficult book to 
dramatize, because it deals’so largely with 
animal life. 

Mr. Angell yesterday afternoon said he had 
given Miss Rosser the choice of accepting 
$1000 and surrendering all rights to the play, 
or of retaining the play herself and drawing a 
royalty from its production. He said that 
already one prominent theatrical manager 
had offered to produce the play. 

When asked if he thought such a play stood 
any chance of success on the stage, Mr. Angell 
said: 

“It is my firm belief that 10,000,000 persons 
in this country have read the story of ‘Black 
Beauty,’ and I believe any manager who pro- 
duces it will make his fortune. it is a story 
that is full of human interest.” 


Miss Rosser, who won the ‘Black Beauty” 
prize, was born in Butler, Mo., and lives there 
with her parents. She has written a number 
of short stories and poems for weekly papers 
and magazines in the west, where her work 
has been somewhat popular. 


_ might have to be shot. 


MISS FLAVIA ROSSER, 


Author of the Thousand Dollar Prize Play of 
“Black Beauty.” 


A QUICK SALE FOR THE THOUSAND 
DOLLAR PRIZE PLAY OF 
“BLACK BEAUTY.” 

As our American Humane Education So- 
ciety has no desire to make money out of any 
of its prize offers, but only to secure the 
highest amount of good, I have not sought 
to obtain a high price for the above remark- 
able play. Sending a thousand dollars to its 
writer, Miss Flavia Rosser of Butler, Mo., I 
received her receipt for the money in my 
morning’s mail of June 25th, and before 
twelve o’clock of the same morning sold the 
drama for twelve hundred dollars to Charles 
F. Atkinson and James Thatcher of Boston 
[the first applicants for it] who will arrange 
for its immediate production on a grand 
scale. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A WOMAN WITH COURAGE. 


There are few women who would have had 
the courage to do what a richly dressed 
woman coming from a matinee did the other 
day when she saw a horse in distress. The 
woman, by the way, is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

The animal slipped and fell on Tremont 
Street, and its jaw was broken. It was har- 
nessed to a truck and the drivers attempted 
to put the bit in its mouth and drive it on. 
The horse was evidently suffering greatly, and 
the woman stepped up to the driver and, say- 
ing that she ie to the society, ordered 
them not to attempt to drive the horse, but to 
either lead it to an animal hospital or call a 
policeman to take charge of it. 

The woman called on some of the men in 
the crowd to assist her, but none responded. 
No officer was in sight. Another woman 
stepped to her side and together they argued 
with the men, who swore ab Finally 

ey 


the women prevailed, and while t walked 
on the sidewalk to a South End animal hos- 
ital'the drivers led the horse by a rope around 
its neck. The veterinary surgeon who ex- 
amined it said that it was badly hurt and 
The woman threatens 
to have the drivers arrested for cruelty to 

animals. 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our DumsB ANIMALS. 


Boston, August, 1907. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 
Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over, twentygthousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Richmond 572. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of the 
Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon that of a 
police officer or Soctety agent. 


SUBSCRIBERS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report of 
receipts, which is published in each number of our paper, 
and if they do not find the sums they have sent properly 
credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


— 


We are glad to report this month thirty- 
three new branches of our Parent Band- of 
Mercy, making a total of seventy-one thousand 
one hundred and twenty-nine. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the kinds 
we have been using a new badge in the two sizes above 
represented. They are very handsome—a white star on 
a blue ground, with gilt letters and border, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller numbers than five 


ONE HUNDRED AND ELEVEN CASES 
PROSECUTED IN COURT. 

At the July meeting of the directors of the 
American Humane Education Society and 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, held the 17th ult., 
President Angell reported that 3.602 animals 
had been examined in the investigation of 
complaints since last report, 130 horses taken 
from work, and 147 horses and other animals 
humanely killed. Thirty-three new Bands of 
Mercy had been formed during the month, 
making a total of 71,129. 

Special Agent Hathaway reports that since 
he assumed his office in January our officers 
have prosecuted one hundred and eleven cases 
in courts, in consequence of which nearly 
seven hundred dollars has been paid into the 
treasury of the society, with upwards of two 
hundred dollars now outstanding in appealed 
cases. 


MISS MARTHA HARRINGTON. 


By the death of Miss Martha Harrington, 
of Waltham, Mass., in her eighty-eighth year, 
our Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has lost one of its vice- 
presidents and one of its best and most 
generous friends. Miss Harrington has, dur- 
ing many years, felt a deep interest in our 
work, for which she has given many kind 
donations. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts—Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 327. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, 
Worcester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern Massachusettis—Henry A. 
Perry, Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
James R. Hathaway, Special Agent; Thomas 
Langlan, Charles F. Clark, George W. Splaine, 
Frank G. Phillips, Joseph M. Russell, Harry L. 
Allen; Emergency Agent, Geo. Albert Grant—all 
at 19 Milk Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred 
unpaid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities 
and towns who render us more or less service. 


VIVISECTION. 

A friend sends us a statement of eight 
apparently eminent French physicians and 
mine other eminent men denouncing vivi- 
section. Among them we notice Georges 
Cuvier, Canon Wilberforce, Dr. Moorhouse, 
the Bishop of Manchester, John Scarborough, 
Bishop of New Jersey, and John Williams, 
Bishop of Connecticut. 


FIRST CATCH THE RABBIT. 


In directions we read some years ago about 
how to cook a rabbit, the beginning was: 
First catch the rabbit. A good lady suggests 
that there is a difference of opinion in regard 
to our offer of prizes for essays in favor of 
vivisection, the best of which we propose to 
bind up with the best against vivisection and 
send them widely over the country to our 
physicians and others. Bound together in 
this way they are likely to attract the reading 
of thousands of persons who would never read 
them if sent out separately. The great 
trouble with many reform papers is that no- 
body reads them except people already con- 
verted, and‘ nine out of ten of the converted 
throw them into the wastebasket. We have 
before us at this moment one of that kind of 
papers and we should be willing to guarantee 
that not one person in twenty who receives it 
ever reads it. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Moving don’t forget your cat. 


PREMATURE INTERMENT. 


We find among a large pile of evidence of 
this danger, the following: 

“Minister Lowell.—Mr. James Russell Low- 
ell, who has been United States Minister to 
Spain, was appointed Minister to England 
some time since by the President, but has 
hitherto been prevented from making the 
removal in consequence of the very severe 
illness of his wife from typhoid fever. The 
case is a remarkable one in some particulars. 
A private letter, recently received in this coun- 
try, states that for several days the life of Mrs. 
Lowell was despaired of, and that at one time 
her physician pronounced her dead, and that she 
was actually prepared for burial. But it was 
fortunately discovered that life was not ex- 
tinct, and that she was only lying in a coma- 
tose condition. She was returned to her 
couch, and by careful treatment and vigilant 
watching was ultimately restored.” 


<> 


HONESTY IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

Had Abraham Lincoln lived in Norway or 
Sweden, probably he would never have -been 
known to the world as ‘‘Honest.Abe,’’ because 
there honesty is so common as to attract no 
attention. Travelers tell us that at the rail- 
way restaurants passengers help themselves to 
whatever they wish, and then report what 
they have eaten and pay for the same without 
any questions being asked. A person’s word 
is always taken, and he is never watched. On 
the steamboats, after each meal, a traveler 
writes down in a large book what he has eaten. 
When ready to go ashore, he calls a waitress, 
who affixes a price to each item, adds up the 
amount, receives the money, and puts it in her 
pocket. When filled, she gives the money, 
without counting, to the stewardess. Instead 
of making them careless, they are more scru- 
pulously honest than any other nation in the 
world. 


HORSES IN NORWAY. 


[We received the following from a friend in 
Oakland, Cal.] 

“You never see a broken-winded horse in 
Norway,” said a horse doctor. ‘‘That is be- 
cause the horses there are allowed to drink 
while they eat, the same as mankind. 

“Our horses, let them be as thirsty as get- 
out, must still eat their dry fodder, their dr 
hay and oats and corn, with nothing to was 
them down. But in Norway every horse has 
a bucket of water beside his manger, and, as 
he eats, he drinks, also. 

“It is interesting to see how the Norwegian 
horses relish their water with their meals. 
Now they sip a little from the bucket, now 
they eat a mouthful, then another sip, then 
another mouthful, just like rational human 
beings. 

“You never see a broken-winded horse in 
Norway, and the natives say it is because 
they serve water to the animals with their 
feed.” 


IT WAS ONLY THE HEAT. 


We find in the Boston Evening Transcript 
of June 26th an account of a great rabies 
scare that occurred at Medford the evening 
before, everybody being sure that the dog was 
mad and sending for the police to kill him. 
Luckily a young man who didn’t believe in 
rabies took him by the collar, poured water 
on his head and carried him to his cellar, 
where the dog soon became perfectly quiet, 
his only trouble being the intense heat of the 
day. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Massachusetts has the first law 
prohibiting vivisection in the schools. 
Don’t kill your “dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. Dogs were 


intended for no such purpose. 
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Our 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President; GUY RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
* A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 

Over seventy-one thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with prob- 
ably over two million members. . 

PLEDGE. 

“JI will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges means “Merciful Soctety Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘Band of Mercy Information”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘‘Band of Mercy,’’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the Band and the name and post 
office address [town and state] of the president 
who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, “OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS,” full of interesting stories and 
pictures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the president, an imitation gold 

badge. 
The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink printed, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to do a kind act, 
to make the world happier and better, is invited to address, 
by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, Esq., President, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. See Melodies. 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, ‘‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
‘‘Memory Gems,’’ and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members ma 
they have done to make human an 
nappies and better. 

.—Enrollment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


then tell what 
dumb creatures 


THE SON AND DOG OF DR. SETH AMES LEWIS, OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A DOG’S FAITHFULNESS. 
(From the Adair County News.) 


The faithfulness of a dog has been demon- | 


strated in this town. Last Saturday Silas 
Cain, who lives near Glenville, was in Colum- 
bia, his shepherd dog being with him. In the 
afternoon 
drug store, leaving his dog on the outside. 
After transacting some business Mr. Cain left 
the store, but his faithful canine did not notice 
him. The dog waited ‘patiently, lying upon 
the doorstep, and when Mr. Paull closed his 
store at bedtime he had not moved. Sunday 
morning he was still watching, and continued 
to watch during the whole of the day Sunday 
and all Sunday night and up to ten o’clock 
Monday when Mr. Cain returned. There is no 
way to express the joy manifested by the dog 
when he saw his master. 


ee 


THE DOG. 


I think every family should have a dog; it is 
like having a perpetual baby; it is the play- 
thing and crony of the whole house. It keeps 
them all young. All unite upon Rover. And 
then he tells no tales, betrays no secrets, never 
sulks, asks no troublesome questions, and is 
always ready for a bit of fun—Spare Hours. 


DIDO IN CHURCH. 


By Celia Shumway Black, 
In Golden Days. 


1 want to tell you about Dido. 

She was a graceful little skye terrier, as fleet 
asagreyhound. She was very fond of having 
a stone thrown as far as any one possibly 
could, when off she would start like a deer and 
bring it back, lay it down at your feet, and 
stand looking up, waiting for it to be thrown 
again, and so she would repeat the perform- 
ance as long as she could find any one to 
throw it for her. 


The pastor of the little church near us was | 


very fond of Dido, making her go through with 
all her tricks for him. They became very 
great friends, and whenever she saw him she 
used to bring her paw up to her head and salute 
him in the funniest manner. 


We took great care on Sunday 
shut Miss Dido up very securely, for we had 


r. Cain went into T. E. Paull’s | — little pit-pat coming up toward our pew. 


no notion of letting her follow us to church. 


| But the ‘best laid plans of men and mice”’ are 


always going wrong, and when you least ex- 
pect it. 
One lovely summer morning the church door 


| stood wide open to admit the sweet-scented air 


and the songs of the birds, when I heard a 


knew well enough who it was, and shut the 
pew door quickly, hoping she would go quietly 
out. But she didnot. She only gazed at me 


| reproachfully a moment, and then began a 


careful investigation of the pew door directly 
behind us. Finding it ajar, she forced her way 
in, jumped upon the seat, and the next instant 
gave a bound over my shoulder and landed on 
the seat beside me, where she sat looking as 
wise as an owl, and with a satisfied air that 
seemed to say to us that she was not to be so 
easily circumvented. 

After a little while she got down on the floor 
and began to grow uneasy. 

We were dreadfully afraid she would bark 
or how] to get out, as she was in the habit of 
doing. I whispered to my brother to open the 
door. I hoped she would go out and go home. 

He did so, when to my horror she walked 
deliberately up to the reading desk where the 
minister knelt, blissfully unconscious of the 
sharp little eyes that were looking at him so 
intently. 

She must have recognized her good friend 
and playfellow, for she turned and trotted 
quietly out of church. 

We had just begun to breathe a little more 
freely, when back she came, and in her mouth 
a good-sized stone. 

She trotted around by the side of the kneel- 
ing minister, and, in full view of the congrega- 
tion, laid the stone dowm and stood waiting. 

The minister read on. Dido gave him a 
gentle shake. He moved the folds of his gown, 
and, still quite unconscious of the intruder, 
calmly continued his devotions. 

The smiling congregation were waiting and 
watching to see what would come next. 

Dido was very patient, standing with her 
little head on one side. Two or three times 
she moved the stone nearer, but still no notice 
was taken of her or her offering. 

Then she deliberately picked up the stone, 
| and the next instant her cold nose was thrust 
into the minister’s hand, which was hanging 
| down, and the stone left there. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere jor 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE 
CONTESTS IN 
HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education 
et? 


Soci- 


We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 

Each is in a box on purple velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker or reciter 
to compete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen 
presides; other prominent citizens act as the committee 
of award, and a small admission fee, ten or twenty cents, 
pays all the costs, and leaves a handsome balance for the 
local humane society or ‘‘Band of Mercy,”’ or school or 
Sunday school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1 ) $100 for 
evidence which shall enable the Society to convict any 
man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the practice of vivi- 
section. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the re- 
cently enacted law of Massachusetts against vivisections 
and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of the 
Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country Clubs, 
of a criminal violation of law by causing his horse to be 
mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of $5 
each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws of 
Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or taking 


eggs from its nest. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our “American 
Humane Education Society,’’ as it appears on 
its battle flags, its badges, and its official 
seal, is “GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON 
EARTH,” “KINDNESS, JUSTICE AND 
MERCY TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York's ‘‘400,”’ in paper covers, 
10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, or 30 
cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper edition, 
25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both editions 
cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of the 
gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, come to 
the Supper of our Lord, wearing ‘egret’ plumes 
or ‘ospreys’ in your hats and bonnets. Do 
you realize that this ‘egret’ plume grows on 
the bird’s back only at the time of nesting, 
and that to obtain one such feather involves 
the cruel death not only of the beautiful white 
mother heron, but of the whole nestful of its 
nearly fledged offspring? What a price to 
pay for the pleasure of an egret plume! What 
a travesty of religion to be able to come into 
church decked with an egret feather and sing 
in the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise Him 
and magnify Him forever!’ What a mockery 
to kneel at Holy Communion, take the soldier’s 
oath of allegiance unto the Lord—that gentle 
Lord of all compassion and mercy, that Lord 
who said ‘Consider the fowls of the airl’ who 
told us that not a sparrow falls to the earth 
unregarded by their Heavenly Father!” 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


_— 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never for- 
get to look at the horses and hire those that look the best 
and have no docked tails. When we take a herdic we 
pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell the driver not 
to hurry, but take it easy, and give him five or ten cents 
over his fare for being kind to his horse. We never ride 
behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by our American Hu- 
mane Education Society on the best plan of settling the 
difficulties between capital and labor, and receive a copy 
without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other animal 
as soon as youcan. All suffering of any crea- 
ture, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above named, 
and a variety of humane publications, address, ‘Humane 
Education Committee, No. 61 Westminster Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I.” 


ONE THING WE MUST NEVER FORGET, 
NAMELY: THAT THE INFINITELY MOST 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR US IS THE HU- 
MANE EDUCATION OF THE MILLIONS 
WHO ARE SOON TO COME ON THE STAGE 
OF ACTION. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, THE 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK you do? 

ANSWER. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
North America north of Mexico, who in their 
turn talk to probably OVER SIXTY MILLIONS 
of readers. 


“‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE 
REACH THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF 
CRUELTY BUT OF CRIME.” 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we send: 
(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 
(2) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight checkreins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 
(1) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 
.(2) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up in a stable without 
exercise 
Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a boy, 
or girl. or man, or woman in the same condition. 
If to this is added solitary confinement without the com- 
pany of other animals, then the cruelty is still greater. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead lined 
tanks. 


(2) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized tron pipes. 

(3) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4) When grippe or other epidemics are prevailing 
wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


ORATORY | 
ay 
“| HUMBNE 
at 
EDUCATION_4, 
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THE WAYSIDE INN. 
I halted at a pleasant inn, 
As I my way was wending; 
A golden apple was the sign, 
From knotty bough depending. 
Mine host—it was an apple tree— 
He smilingly received me, 
And spread his choicest, sweetest fruit 
To strengthen and relieve me. 


Full many a feathered guest 
Came through his branches springing; 
They hopped and flew from spray to spray, 
Their notes of gladness singing. 
Beneath his shade I laid me down, 
And slumber sweet possessed me; 
The soft wind blowing through the leaves 
With whispers low caressed me. 
And when I rose and would have paid 
My host so open-heartéd, 
He only shook his lofty head, 
I blessed him and departed. 


MULES IN TROUSERS. 
George Finney, an express wagon driver, 
has clothed his mules’ forelegs in trousers. 
In speaking of it he said that flies bothered 
the forelegs of a four-footed animal more 
than they did the hind limbs, and he, there- 
fore, having some respect for the comfort of 
his faithful servants, had made a pair of 
trousers to protect them from the pests. 
The trousers were supported by suspenders 
passed up over the backs of the animals. 
Nebraska State Journal. 


A GROTON (CONN.) CAT. 

A Groton (Connecticut ) family objecting 
to having the cat in the house and around the 
stove at all hours of the day, thought to put 
her out where she could get fresh air and have 
a proper amount of exercise. 

So one day she was put out the back door 
and told to stay out until she was wanted, but 
pussy knew a trick worth two of that, and 
running around to the front door stretched 
up to her full height and pulled the door bell. 

When the ring was answered it is putting it 
mildly to say that there was astonishment, 
for instead of an unexpected caller there 
stood the cat. Without more ado she passed 
into the house and into the family living room 
where, taking a cushioned chair, she curled 
herself up for a snooze. 


We very well remember a cat at the country 
place where we boarded for several summers, 
which being put out of the dining room into 
the kitchen, would go up the back stairs, come 
down the front stairs, and back through the 
front door into the dining room in less than 
two minutes.—Editor. 


A NEW USE FOR TOADS. 

The latest and most ingenious way of getting 
rid of roaches and water bugs we have heard 
of is related of a citizen of Schenectady whose 
kitchen was infested with them. 

A servant, hearing that toads were an anti- 
dote, caught three ordinary hop toads and put 
them in the kitchen. Not a roach or water 
bug, it is stated, can now be found in the 
house. The toads have become domesticated, 
never wander about the house, and are so 
cleanly and inoffensive that there is no objec- 
tion to their presence. 

_ Another use for toads is to employ them for 
insect destroyers in the gardens. They are 
determined enemies of all kinds of snails and 
slugs, which it is well known can in a single 
night destroy a vast quantity of lettuce, car- 
rots, asparagus, etc. Toads are also kept in 
vineyards, where they devour during the night 
millions of insects that escape the pursuit of 
nocturnal birds, and might commit incalcu- 
lable havoc on the buds and young shoots of 
the vine. In Paris toads are an article of 
merchandise. They are kept in tubs and sold 
at the rate of two francs a dozen. 

Hampshire Gazette. 


AUGUST IN THE 
From “The Trail to the Woods,” published by the American Book Company, New York City. 


PASTURE LANDS. 


THE SPARROWS. 


We take the following from a longer edi- 
torial in the New York Sun: 

What these sparrows do not know seems 
hardly worth knowing. While the ground 
was open and uncovered they took care of 
themselves and were seldom seen about the 
house except mornings and evenings, and no 
one would have supposed that the flock knew 
anything of the persons in the house. But 
when the first heavy snow came and the usual 
supply of food could not be gathered abroad, 
the birds showed that they not only knew 
that they had friends in the house, but that 
they realized just who was the friend to be 
relied upon most. 

On the first of these mornings a Jersey- 
man’s wife had her attention attracted by a 
tapping and fluttering at one of the kitchen 
windows. ‘The kitchen is in a basement, and 
its windows are half above and half below 
the level of the ground. The whole home 
flock of sparrows had gathered before one of 
these windows, and they were pecking at the 
panes and fluttering in the snow close to it. 
She opened the window and the birds merel 
hopped or flew a little way off and aited. 
Then she shoveled a flat place in the snow 
with a dustpan and put out a supply of bread 
crumbs. The birds ate these and flew away. 
They were there again the next morning, 
making the same appeals for food. Then it 
occurred to the mistress of the house that the 
appeals were made directly to her. The 
servant was in the kitchen every morning, 
but the birds did not appeal to her, and other 
members of the family were also about, but 
they received no calls for crumbs. On the 


posely delayed getting into the kitchen until | 


much later than usual. 
the family were sent down one after another 
and all showed themselves at the dining room 
windows. 


Other members of | 


The sparrows were all in the yard, | 


but they did not approach the windows, and | 
seemed much put out by their waiting. By | 


and by the housewife went to the kitchen. 
No sooner did she step from the stairway than 
the whole flock flew with one accord to the 
window and began tapping for food. 

One curious feature of this is, that when 
winter came the birds of that flock had not 
been fed since nearly a year ago, when the 
mistress of the house showered rice or bread 
crumbs upon them from the back stoop. 


** Blessed are the merciful.” 


FROM “GINGER’S STORY” 
As told in “Black Beauty.” 


The next time that Ginger and I were to- 
gether in the paddock she told me about her 
first place. 

“After my breaking in,’’ she said, “I was 
bought by a dealer to match another chestnut 
horse. or some weeks he drove us together, 
and then we were sold to a fashionable gentle- 
man and were sent upto London. I had been 
driven with a checkrein by the dealer and I 
hated it worse than anything else; but in this 
place we were reined far tighter, the coachman 
and his master thinking we looked more styl- 
ish so. We were often driven about in the 
Park and other fashionable places. You who 
never had a checkrein on don’t know what it is, 
but I can tell you it is dreadful. 

“T like to toss my head‘about, and hold it 
as high as any horse; but fancy now yourself, 
if you tossed your head up high and were 
obliged to hold it there, and that for hours 
together, not able to move it at all, except with a 
jerk still higher, your neck aching till you did not 
know how to bear it. Besides that, to have two 
bits instead of one; and mine was a sharp one; 
it hurt my tongue and my jaw, and the blood 
from my tongue colored the froth that kept 
flying from my lips, as I chafed and fretted at 
the bits and rein. Jt was worse when we had 
to stand by the hour waiting for our mistress at 
some grand party or entertainment; and tf I fret- 
ted or stamped with impatience the whip was laid 
on. It was enough to drive one mad.” 

“Did not your master take any thought for 
you?” I said. 

said she, ‘“‘he only cared to have a 


following day the mistress of the house pur- | stylish turn-out, as they call it. 


THE LARK’S SURPRISING SONG. 


Rev. J. G. Wood, in an article on ‘The 
Wonders of the Spring,’’ says that the volume 
of sound produced by the skylark is most 
wonderful. ‘‘The lark ascends until it looks 


| no larger than a midge, and can with difficulty 


be seen by the unaided eye, and yet every note 
will be clearly audible to persons who are 
fully half a mile from the nest over which the 
bird utters its song. Yet the bird will pour 
out a continuous song of nearly twenty minutes 
in length, and all the time has to support itself 
in the air by the constant use of its wings.” 


Hub-bub—a Boston boy 
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THE CHRIST”°OF THE ANDES. 
(From The Los Angeles Times 
of June 16, 1907.) 

The Argentine republic and, Chili are plan- 
ning a big picnic to be held 14,000 feet above 
the sea. 

Seven years ago these two prosperous and 
high-spirited republics of South America were 
on the verge of war. They. were increasing 


their armaments to the utmost of their ability... 


They had each two gigantic warships of the 
latest pattern building in the shipyards of 
Europe. They were spending incredible sums 
of money upon these preparations for war. 

What brought them so near to conflict was 
the revival of an old dispute, which had caused 
much trouble and expense in the past, about 
the boundary between them on the Andes, a 
controversy involving the question of the title 
to about 80,000 square miles of territory. 

The British ministers residing at Buenos 
Ayres and Santiago used their good offices 
with the two governments to prevent the 
calamity of war and to secure a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute. This effort to pre- 
vent hostilities was powerfully supported by 
Dr. Marcolino Benavente, Bishop of San 
Carlos de Cuyo, Argentina, and Dr. Ramon 
Angel Jara, Bishop of San Carlos de Ancud, 
Chili. On Easter Sunday, 1900, during the 
festival of the Catholic church at Buenos 
Ayres, Bishop Benavente made a fervent ap- 
peal in behalf of peace, and proposed that 
some day a statue of Christ should be placed 
on the Andean border between the two coun- 
tries, where it might be seen by all comers and 
goers, and prevent, if possible, any recurrence 
of animosity and strife between the two re- 
publics. The two bishops traveled through 
their countries addressing crowds of men in 
the towns and villages. They were sustained 
by the local clergy and by the women, who 
labored enthusiastically for the policy of peace. 
Petitions were sent to legislatures, and through 
these the executives were reached. 

The result was that a treaty was entered 
into by the two governments, submitting the 
controversy to the arbitration of the King of 
England. He entrusted the case to eminent 
jurists, and in due time submitted their de- 
cision, awarding a part of the disputed terri- 
tory to one of the republics and a part to the 
other. The decision was cheerfully accepted 
by both. 

Much gratified with the outcome of the 
arbitration, and urged forward by a powerful 
popular movement, the two governments then 
went further, and in June, 1903, concluded a 
treaty by the terms of which they pledged 
themselves for a period of five years to submit 
all controversies arising between them to 
arbitration, the first general arbitration treaty 
ever concluded. In a further treaty they 
agreed to reduce their armies to the propor- 
tions of police forces, to stop the building of 
the great battleships then under construction, 
and to diminish the naval armaments which 
they already possessed. 

The provisions of these treaties, which have 
now been in force nearly four years, were Car- 
ried out as fast as practicable. The land 
forces have been reduced, the heavy ordnance 
taken off the war vessels, and several of the 
vessels of the marine turned over to the com- 
mercial fleets. Work on the four great war- 
ships was immediately arrested, and some of 
them have been sold. The results of this 
disarmament—for it is a real disarmament— 
have been most remarkable. With the money 
saved by the lessening of military and naval 
expenses, internal and coast improvements 
have been made. Good roads have been con- 
structed. Chili has turned an arsenal into a 
schoolfor manual training. She is building a 
much needed breakwater in the harbor of Val- 
paraiso and has commenced systematically the 
improvement of her commercial facilities along 
the coast. One or two of Argentina’s pre- 
vious war vessels have gone into her commer- 
cial fleet and are now plying back and forth 
across the Atlantic in honorable and lucrative 
business. The great trans-Andean 
through the heart of the mountains, whic 


will bring Buenos Ayres and Santiago within 
eighteen hours of each other and bind them 
together in the most intimate relations of 
trade and travel, has been completed. 

But more significant than any of these 
material results has been the change in the 
attitude of the Argentinians and Chilians 
toward each other. All ‘the old bitterness 
and distrust have passed away, and the most 
cordial good feeling and confidence have 
taken their place. 

The suggestion of Bishop Benavente as to 
the erection of a statue of Christ on the bound- 
ary at Puente del Inca was quickly carried into 
execution. As early as 1901, on the initiative 
of Sefiora de Costa, president of the Christian 
Mothers’ Association of Buenos Ayres, one of 
the largest women’s organizations in the world, 
the women of Buenos Ayres, who had already 
manifested the deepest interest in the new 
movement, undertook the task of securing 
funds and having a statue created. The 
work was entrusted to the young Argentine 
sculptor, Mateo Alonso. When his design 
was mp apt and accepted, the statue was 
cast at the arsenal of Buenos Ayres from old 
cannon taken from fortresses in both Chili 
and Argentina. 


It was more than a year from the time that 
the statue was cast until it was placed in its 
destined position. On May 21, 1903, the 
Chilian representatives, bearing the treaties 
for final ratification, came by sea to Buenos 
Ayres. They were met down the river and 
escorted to the city by a large fleet of gaily 
decked steamers. For a week there was a 
round of festivities. When the treaties were 
finally signed on the 28th of May, Sefiora de 
Costa invited all the dignitaries present— 
cabinet officials, foreign ministers, bishops, 
newspaper men, generals, admirals, etc.—to 
inspect the statue of Christ in the courtyard 
of the college, and standing at its foot with 
distinguished audience about her she pleaded 
that it might be placed on the highest acces- 
sible point of the Andes between the two 
countries. 

It was not until February, 1904, that the 
final steps were taken for its erection. It was 
carried by rail in huge crates from Buenos 
Ayres to Mendoza, then on gun carriages up 
the mountains, the soldiers and sailors them- 
selves taking the ropes in critical places where 
there was danger of the mules stumbling. 
Hundreds of persons had come up the night 
before and encamped on the ground to be 
present at the ceremony. The Argentinians 


ranged themselves on the soil of Chili and the 
Chilians on the Argentine side. There were 
music and the booming of guns, whose echoes 
resounded through the mountains. The mo- 
ment of unveiling, after the parts had been 
placed in position, was one of solemn silence. 
The statue was then dedicated to the whole 
world as a practical lesson of peace and good 
will. The ceremonies of the day, March 13, 
1904, were closed, as the sun went down, with 
a prayer that love and kindness might penetrate 
the hearts of men everywhere. 

The base of the statue is in granite. On 
this is a granite sphere weighing some fourteen 
tons, on which the outlines of the world are 
sketched, resting upon a granite column 
twenty-two feet high. The figure of Christ 
above, in bronze, is twenty-six feet in height. 
The cross supported in His left hand is five 
feet higher. The right hand is stretched out 
in blessing. On the granite base are two 
bronze tablets, one of them given by the work- 
ing men of Buenos Ayres, the other by the 
working women. One of them gives the record 
of the creation and erection of the statue; on 
the other are inscribed the words: 

“Sooner shall these mountains crumble into 
dust than Argentinians and Chilians break the - 
peace to which they have pledged themselves 
at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” 

It is not easy to compare events and say 
which is greatest. But taking it all in all, the 
long quarrel of seventy years which it closed, 
the arbitration of the boundary dispute, the 
general treaty of arbitration and the practical 
disarmament which preceded it, the remark- 
able transformation of public opinion ex- 
pressed in its consummation, and the sublime 
prophecy of peace for the future which it gives 
not only to Chili and Argentina but for the 
whole world, the erection of the Christ of the 
Andes stands without parallel among the 
events of recent years. 


PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
FOR THE BEST DRAMA OF “THE 
CHRIST OF THE ANDES.” 


As all our readers know, a colossal statue 
of Christ, erected by the contributions of the 
people of Chili and Argentina, now stands on 
the boundary line of the two countries, on 
one of the highest points of the Andes, as a 
perpetual reminder that never more shall 
there be any war between these two adjacent 
countries. Our American Humane Education 
Society desires to have a drama written which 
shall illustrate the history and teachings of 
this monument and be seen by thousands of 
theatrical and other audiences all over our 
country and elsewhere, and for this purpose 
I, in behalf of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, offer a prize of one thousand dol- 
lars for the best drama of the kind that shall 
be written. All persons wishing to compete 
can write me for information on the subject. 
To receive the prize the drama must be pro- 
nounced by three critics, carefully selected by 
us, to be deserving and likely to obtain wide 
presentation to theatrical and other audiences. 

Each composition must be typewritten on 
stitched sheets, signed with a fictitious name 
and accompanied by a sealed letter giving the 
actual name and post office address of the 
writer, which will not be opened until the 
decision has been made. 

The winner of the prize will be entitled to 
receive for the drama the sum of one thousand 
dollars, or decline the prize and hold the drama 
as his or her own property. All dramas must 
be received at the offices of our American Hu- 
mane Education Society, 19 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, on or before March 1, 1908, and on 
each of the envelopes must appear the prize 
offer for which it is written, as we have several 
prize offers which must be kept entirely 
separate. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

Competitions for this prize were originally 
limited to January 1, 1908, but on further 
consideration it has been decided to extend 
the time of competition to March 1, 1908. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
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ABOUT THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


(From “Our Dumb Animals,” May, 1907.) 


The American Humane Education Society 
was incorporated by a special act of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1889. It has power to 
hold a million of dollars. Its objects are: 
“Glory to God,” ‘Peace on Earth,” ‘‘Kind- 
ness, Justice and Mercy to Every Living 
Creature, both Human and Dumb.” Its 
President is George T. Angell of 19 Milk 
Street, Boston; its Vice-Presidents are Curtis 
Guild, Jr., Governor of Massachusetts, ex- 
Governor John D. Long, Most Reverend 
John J. Williams, Bishop Mallalieu, and 
other prominent — and ladies widely 
known. On its Board of Directors are two 
of our Massachusetts judges, ex-Attorney- 
General Albert E. Pillsbury and other prom- 
inent gentlemen. Its directors are elected 
for life; when one dies another is elected. By 
a special act of the Massachusetts legislature 
its property is held in trust by three trustees, 
Messrs. Alfred Bowditch, Laurence Minot, 
and George T. Angell. Messrs. Bowditch and 
Minot are widely known as investors in Boston 
and elsewhere. It has caused to be estab- 
lished more than seventy thousand Bands of 
Mercy, with over two millions members, in all 
our states and territories and elsewhere, 
and claims that by humane education it is 
not only preventing cruelty but protecting 
property and life from incendiary fires, rail- 
road wrecks, and all other forms of outrage. 
It has carried the circulation of the one book 
“Black Beauty” up to over three millions 
-opies. By prize offers and otherwise it has 
obtained various other humane stories and 
valuable humane literature, which have had 
wide circulation in our own country and else- 
where, some of them reaching a circulation 
of hundreds of thousands. It has employed 
several missionaries. It sends its organ, 
Our Dumb Animals, every month to the 
editors of every newspaper and magazine in 
America north of Mexico, to the presidents 
of all American universities and colleges 
north of Mexico, and to all members of con- 
gress. Among the prizes which it has recentl 
offered are, First: One of one thousand dol- 
lars for the best drama of ‘Black Beauty.”’ 
One of the thirteen plays contributed is al- 
ready arranged to be put into our theatres this 
fall, and others are likely to be. We hope to 
bring these plays before a thousand theatrical 
audiences, 

Second: Six hundred dollars for the best 
essays in favor of and against vivisection, 
which are to be bound together and sent 
widely over the country. 

Third: A prize of one thousand dollars for 
the best drama of ‘‘The Christ of the Andes,” 
which we hope, sooner or later, to have 
brought before a thousand theatrical and 
other audiences. 

Fourth: One thousand dollars for the best 
story showing the folly and wickedness of 
international wars, which we hope to make 
as useful in their prevention as ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was in preventing slavery, and as 
“Black Beauty” is in preventing cruelty to 
horses. 

Fifth: A prize of one thousand dollars for 
the story best calculated to make the rich 
and poor more kind to each other, and so 
harmonize the disputes between capital and 
labor. 

I am sure a story can be written on this 
subject which will do vast good both in our 
own country and elsewhere. I believe that 
every dollar spent for humane education is 
a dollar spent for the prevention of wars, 
incendiary fires, railroad wrecks, and every 
form of cruelty and crime, and I want con- 
tributions from all who are able to give them 
to aid us in carrying out our great work. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


MAPLE SUGAR TIME—A GOOD PICTURE FOR A HOT DAY. 


Used by kind permission of that excellent paper, ‘‘The Vermonter,’’ published at White River 
Junction, Vermont. 


CAT GETS FREE PASS DESPITE 
HUGHES’ LAW. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 27, 1907.—Even if the 
utilities bill had been in force it could not have 
affected a passenger that arrived in Buffalo on 
a Pennsylvania passenger train from Oil City. 
The passenger was a cat and the cat rode all 
the way to Buffalo on the truck of the passen- 
ger coaches. It was chased from the truck 
when a stop was made, but always was found 
on the truck at the next station.. The cat 
went back to Oil City in the baggage car 
to-day.— Boston Evening Herald. 


BEAUTIFUL LEGEND. 

There is a legend illustrating the blessedness 
of performing our duty at whatever cost to 
our own inclination. A beautiful vision of 
our Saviour had appeared to a monk, and in 
silent bliss he was gazing uponit. The hour 
arrived in which it was his duty to feed the 
poor of the convent. He lingered not in his 
cell to enjoy the vision, but left to perform his 
humble duty. When he returned he again 
saw the blessed vision, and heard these words: 
“‘Hadst thou staid, I should have left thee.” 


PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 

Our readers will remember that we have for 
gratuitous distribution, to all who will under- 
take to properly post them, our placards for the 
protection of birds, offering twenty prizes of 
$10 each and forty prizes of $5 each, for evi- 
dence which will enable us to convict any 

rson of violating the laws of Massachusetts 


y killing birds or taking eggs from their 
nests. 


DON’T MAKE YOUR DOGS OR CATS A 
NUISANCE. 

Don’t make your dogs or cats a nuisance 
and subject them to the danger of being 
poisoned, by putting them out doors in the 
thickly settled parts of cities and towns in 
the night or early morning, to disturb the sleep 
of your neighbors, sick and well. 


DOCKING PROHIBITED IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 

We are glad to learn by letter received from 
Miss Mary Mitchell of Pasadena, California, 
that an excellent law against the docking of 
horses has been passed by the California legis- 
lature. We do not agree with President 
Roosevelt in regard to the shooting, wounding 
and killing animals for the fun of shooting, 
wounding and killing them, but we sincerely 
wish he had absolute control of the matter of 
docking horses, in which case there would in 
time not be a single docked horse between 
the British possessions and the Gulf of Mexico. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A MAD DOG. 


Lanesboro, Mass., June 2, 1907. 
Mr. George T. Angell, Boston. 

Dear Sir,—A mad dog episode occurred 
here which shows how much these Pasteur 
institutes know about hydrophobia. A little 
while ago a dog came running through the 
town foaming at the mouth and acting in a 
crazy way. Immediately all the men, de- 
lighted at the prospect of killing something, 
had the sheriff shoot the poor dog. The head 
was sent to Boston and word was sent back 
that the dog was mad. About a week after 
it was discovered that a brutal man had 
poured turpentine on the dog, which was a 
stray dog, and the terrible smart of the tur- 
pentine made the dog about crazy. It is no 
wonder that it snapped at people and foamed 
at the mouth, as the day was very hot. I 
certainly believe that Pasteur institutes are 
Pasteur humbugs. That man ought to be 
prosecuted, but that cannot help the dog now. 

Yours very truly, 
GAY PRATT. 


Massachusetts has the first law in 
the world prohibiting vivisection in 
the schools. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


70570 


70571 
70572 
70573 
70574 
70575 


70576 


70577 
70578 
70579 
70580 
70581 
70582 
70583 
70584 
70585 
70586 
70587 
70588 
70589 
70590 
70591 
70592 
70593 


70594 


70595 


70596 


70597 


70598 


70599 


70600 


70601 


70602 


Detroit, Mich. 

Owen School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Jack Maloney. 

Div. 2. 

P., Raymond Day. 

Div. 3. 

P., Helen Butler. 

Chaney School Band. 

P., Gladys Adams. 

Tilden School Band. 

P., Lorrain Hill. 

Wilkins School Band. 

P., Emily Moynahan. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Horace Mann School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., George Gilbert. 

Div. 2. 

P., Neal Dyste. 


Div. 3. 

P., Jack Collie. 
Div. 4. 

P., Giles Weston. 
Div. 5. 

P., Fenton Welsh. 
Div. 6. 

P., Cedric Cody. 
Div. 7. 

P., Chas. Mattson. 
Div. 8. 


P., Francis Kelley. 

Div. 9. 

P., Ivan Van Bree. 

Div. 10. 

P., Bernice Peterson. 

Div. 11. 

P., Ruth Anderson. 

Div. 12. 

P., David Wier. 

Div. 13. 

P., Roswell Baker. 

Div. 14. 

P., Harold Haverson. 

Div. 15. 

P., Gordon May. 

Div. 16. 

P., Robert Fleming. 

Div. 17. 

P., Oerry Brown. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hoffman School Band. 

P., Dorothy Fritz. 

Linwood School Band. 

Div. 3. 

P., Frank Wersel. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Van Buren School Band 

P., Thomas Weidel. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hamilton Sch. Band. 

P., Edward Chaenard. 

Winnipeg, Canada. 

Voice Band. 

P., Mrs. Ada Muir. 

Chester, Va. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Mrs. A. S. Watkins. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Gift St. M. E. Church 
Band. 

P., Rev. P. H. Frye. 

Pleasantville, N. J. 

Pleasantville Band. 

P., Mrs. Geo. H. Adams. 

Kensington, Minn. 

Lincoln School Band. 

P., Carl Dahl. 

Everett, Mass. 

Rockland Band. 

P., Maurice Barzelay. 


70603 


70604 


70605 


70606 
70607 
70608 
70609 
70610 


70611 


70612 


70613 


70614 


70615 


70616 


70617 


70618 


70619 


70620 


70628 


70629 


Weiser, Idaho. 


Crystal Humane Band. 

P., Lillie Vassar. 

Payette, Idaho. 

Vashti Humane Band. 

P., Edith Wood. 

New Orleans, La. 

Thomy Lafon School 
Bands. 

Div. 11. 

P., Charles Franklin. 

Div. 12. 

P., Edna Donelson. 

Div. 13. 

P., Josephine Goodman. 

Div. 14. 

P., Christell Christmas. 

Div. 15. 

P., Hazel Williams. 

Div. 16. 

P., Viola Brown. 

Piedmont, Ga. 

Rising Star Band. 

P., Miss Clara F. Collier. 

Pierre, So. Dak. 

Protection Band. 

P., Harold Brown. 

Fort Yates, No. Dak. 

Martin Kenel School 
Band. 

P., Mrs. M. K. Squires. 

Chester, Mass. 

2nd Grade Band. 

P., Gladys Bronson. 

Bernard P.. O., Tremont, 
Me. 

Bass Harbor Band. 

P., Richard Jackson. 

Butler, Pa. 

Butler Band. 

P., Mrs. Eli D. Robinson. 

Dows, Iowa. 

Boys’ Band. 

P., Mrs. T. C. Ellis. 

Dundee, N. Y. 

Jr. L. T. L. Band. 

P., Raymond Perey. 

Williamsburg, Mass. 

Searsville Band. 

P., Roy F. Bradley. 

Jackson, Mich. 

Jr. Epworth League 
Band. 

P., Ora Shumaker. 

Wollaston, Mass. 

Wollaston Band. 

P., Raymond Charnock. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

School No. 10 Bands. 

Room 13 Band. 

P., Russell Johnson. 

Room 12 Band. 

P., Fred Burgess. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Clifton Ave. Band. 

P., Miss Virgie Hands. 

Hancock, Mass. 

Hancock Band. 

P., Miss Nina E. Walker 

Fort Benton, Mont. 

Jr. League Band. 

P., Mrs. E. R. Russell. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robert Fulton School. 

Grade 4th Band. 

P., Ralph Kraft. 

Greenwich Village, Mass. 

Red Schoolhouse Band. 

P., Miss Leola C. Whit- 
aker 

Orange, Mass. 

High School Band. 

P., Mr. Allen G. Cum- 
mings. 


70630 


70631 


70632 
70633 
70634 
70635 
70636 
70637 
70638 
70639 
70640 


70641 


70642 
70643 
70644 


70645 


70653 


70654 


Grade 9 Band. 

P., Mrs. Mary E. Taylor 
Central School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., Miss Wadsworth 
Div. 2. 

P., Miss Hill 

Div. 3. 

P., Miss Myers. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss Hotchkiss. 
Div. 5. 

P., Miss Goodell. 
Div. 6. 

P., Miss Ash. 

Div. 7. 

P., Miss Cunningham. 
Div. 8. 

P., Miss Paige. 

Div. 9. 

P., Miss Rockwell. 
Div. 10. 

P., Miss Edwards. 
Cheney St. School Bands 
Div. 1. 

P., H. M. Donald. 


Div. 2. 

P., F. A. Newman. 
Div. 3. 

P., B. E. Claflin. 
Div. 4. 


P., A. A. Davis. 

Whitney St. School 
Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., C. E. Stockwell. 

Div. 2. 

P., M. M. Tidd. 

Myrtle St. School Bands 

Div. 1. 

P., Florence L. Brooks. 

Div. 2. 

P., Lena M. Kelly. 

Tully Band. 

P., Gertrude M. Mac- 
Comiskey. 

North Orange Band. 

P., Maude L. Goodell. 

West Orange Band. 

P., J. Frances Roach. 

Lynnfield Center, Mass. 

Lynnfield Center Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Winifred Miller. 

Div. 2. 

P., Florence Young. 

South Lynnfield, Mass. 

South Lynnfield Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., L. B. Winn. 

Div. 2. 

P., H. M. Alden. 

Needham, Mass. 

High School Band. 

P., Mr. H. W. Loker. 

Avery School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., J. S. McCann. 

Div. 2. 

P., E. J. Marston. 

Div. 3. 

P., H. M. Cole. 

Div. 4. 

P., Luella Eaton. 

Div. 5. 

P., I. S. Kingsbury. 

Div. 6. 

P., E. M. Gillespie. 

Div. 7. 

P., H. N. Boyd. 

Div. 8. 

P., E. A. Lester. 

Div. 9. 

P., C. M. Evans. 
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Kimball School Bands. 
Div. 1. 

P., C. N. Wentworth. 
Div. 2. 

P., S. A. Gray. 


Div. 3. 

P., A. G. Turner. 
Div. 4. 

P., M. A. Buck. 
Div. 5. 

P., M. E. Howard. 
Div. 6. 

P., M. M. Sutton. 
Div. 7. 

P., F. E. Eaton. 


Div. 8. 

P., J. B. Willett. 

Div. 9. 

P., M. E. Conant. 

Dwight School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., PF. M. Kingsbury. 

Div. 2. 

P., E. M. McKinley. 

Eliot School Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Alice H. Eberhardt. 

Div. 2. 

P.,S. G. McKown. 

Harris School Band. 

P., Mary E. Glancy. 

Parker School Band. 

P., Miss Ethel L. Flye. 

New Orleans, La. 

Sam W. Weis Band. 

P., Miss A. Lampard. 

Ontario, Oregon. 

Presbyterian Humane 
Society Band. 

P., Mrs. H. C. Gordon. 

Weiser, Idaho. 

Sunny Side Humane 
Society Band. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Central Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday- 
School Band. 

Div. 1. 

P., Mr. Will E. Heiman. 

Div. 2. 

P., Mr. Arthur Loheed. 

Div. 3. 

P., Mrs. Chas. Burrell. 

Unitarian S. S. Bands. 

Secy., Miss Alice Carr. 

Baptist S. S. Bands. 

Div. 1. 

P., Miss Mabelle Davis 

Div. 2. 

P.,Miss Ethel H. Thayer. 

Highlandville, Mass. 

Avery School Band. 

P., Miss Luella Eaton. 

Springfield, N. H. 

Washburn Band. 

P.,S.T. Marshall, Ph.G. 

Mora, Minn. 

Mora Band. 

P., Rebecca E. Curry. 

San Dimas, Cal. 

San Dimas Band. 

P., Donald Story. 

sverett, Mass. 

Riverside Band. 

P., Miss Nellie Sullivan. 

Irondequoit, N. Y. 

Irondequoit Band. 

P., Miss Hilda List 

Chelsea, Mass. 

Essex Band. 

P., William C. McPhee. 

South Egremont, Mass. 

Bryant Band. 

P., Miss Edith Drum. 
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So. Williamstown, Mass. 

Greylock Band No. 1. 

P., Mrs. Bell Smith. 

New Orleans, La. 

Marigny St. School 
Bands. 

Div. 4. 

P., Miss S. Rouse. 

Div. 5. 

P., Miss C. Nickerson. 

Div. 6. 

P., Miss Annie Goff. 

Livingston, N. Y. 

Jr. Band. 

P., Mrs. John C. Wight- 
man. 

Guelph, Ont., Can. 

St. Johns School Band 

St. Johns. 

P., Lloyd Mennie. 

Watchful. 

P., Miss Rowena Hum- 
phries. 

St. Patricks Sch’l Bands. 

Rainbow. 

P., Hattie Watt. 

Sunshine. 

P., Charles McCord. 

St. James School Bands. 

Snowflake. 

P., Harold Cook. 

Raindrops. 

P., James Hebden. 

St. Georges School Bds. 

Willing Workers. 

P., Harry Richardson. 

Guelph. 

P., Ferguson Meston. 

Cheerful. 

P., Samuel Moore. 

Union Jack. 

P., Edna Price. 

Central and Alexandra 
School Bands. 

Friends of All. 

P., Miss J. G. Dobbie. 

Little Helpers. 

P., Miss L. Hallett. 

Fairy. 

P., Frederick Jeffery. 

Nelson. 

P., Thomas McIntosh. 

Evergreen. 

P., Flossie Boothwick. 

Jubilee. 

P., Harold Moulden. 

Seton. 

P., James Spence. 

Excelsior. 

P., Edith Smith. 

Royal. 

P., George Harvey. 

Wellington. 

P., Kenneth Torrance. 

Red Cross. 

P., Douglas Mitchell. 

Invincible. 

P., Miss C. A. Maddock 

Qui Vive. 

P., Miss F. T. Norrie. 

Young Canadas. 

P., Clara Newell. 

Royal Alexandria. 

P., Bessie Beattie. 

Royal Canadian. 

P., Ernest Black. 

Rosebud A. 

P., Miss M. M. Wood. 

Rosebud B. 

P., Miss Wood. 

Macdonald Consolidated 
School Bands. 

Room 1. 

P., Miss A. J.Workman. 
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Our Dumb 


Animals. 


OPERA GLASSES, 
NOT GUNS. 

If the small boy were 
taught to think of the suf- 
fering of the turtle or toad, 
of course the boy would 
not leave him on his back. 
If he thought of the starv- 
ing birdlings in the nest 
he would hesitate to kill 
the mother bird. Jeremy 
Bentham says: ‘‘Give your 
boy an opera glass and 
send him into the woods 
to learn the patience, in- 
genuity and industry of 
birds.’’ Let him learn to 
distinguish the song of one 
bird from another. Arouse 
his curiosity as to their 
wonderful habits and give 
him the innocent delight 
which the study of natural 
history is sure to bring 
into his life and holiday 


pleasure. Teach him the 
cowardice of torturing 
helpless birds. Let him 


know their value as insect- 
eaters, and that we need 
a great many more birds 
in our woods and near our 
homes than we now have. 
Insist that the coming 
generation shall realize 
the sin of cruelty and the 
bad tendency of any act 
which gives the question 
of life or death into ir- 
responsible hands. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones says: “‘It is the 
boys I am concerned about 
more than the sparrows, 
and I earnestly object to 
this putting incipient mur- 
der into the hearts of our 
boys!” And the late 
Frances E. Willard’s words 
in a letter to Mr. Angell 


THE DEER FAMILY. 
From “The Trail to the Woods,’’ published by the American Book 
Company, New York City. 


are none too strong: ‘J 
look upon your mission as a sacred one, not 
second to any that are founded in the name of 
Christ.” The man who shoots a thousand 
birds for anatomical or technical examination 
learns less than he who carefully studies the 
habits and thoroughly learns the song of one. 

The much abused sparrow has friends 
among naturalists, who declare him to be a 
useful insect-eating bird. 

Let us encourage birds to build about us 
by feeding them and putting up bird boxes 
for their nests. Let us discourage as far as 
possible the destruction of birds, and en- 
deavor to teach the small boy, and the large 
boy as well, that a live bird is much more in- 
teresting to watch than a dead one. Thus we 
may change his interest in birds from that of 
a savage to that of a naturalist. One good 
way to do this is to form Bands of Mercy in 
schools and elsewhere. If you will write to 
George T. Angell, 19 Milk Street, Boston, 
asking for information, you will receive full 
directions free of cost. I. G. DANIELS. 


>_> 


War is the concentration of all 


human crimes. 
William E. Channing. 


OUR “HUMANE BUILDING.” 
It is suggested that our proposed 


new building shall be named ‘‘The | 
Humane Building”—that in the most | 


prominent part of it shall be the 
names and faces of its givers and the 


objects for which it is erected: ‘*Glory | 


to God, Peace on Earth, Kindness, 
Justice and Mercy to Every Living 
Creature.’’ 


AT THE SET OF THE SUN. 
(From Boston Transcript. ) 

At the set of the sun, 
When our work is done, 

With all its tangled web; 
When the clouds drift low, 
And the stream runs slow, 

And life is at its ebb, 


As we near the goal, 
When the golden bdwl 
Shall be broken at its fount; 
With what sweetest thought 
Shall the hour be fraught, 
What precious most shall we count? 


Not the flame of the sword, 
Nor the wealth we have stored 
In perishable things of earth— 
Not the way we have trod 
With the intellect broad, 
Though that were of precious worth, 


Nor the gain we achieved 

Through the hearts we have grieved 
And left unhelped by the way, 

Nor the laurel of fame, 

When, for worldly acclaim, 
We toiled in the heat and the fray. 


Ah, no! ’tis not these 

Will give our hearts ease, 
When life sinks low in the west; 

But the passing sweet thought 

Of the good we have wrought, 
The saddened lives we have blest. 


And the love we have won, 
And the love beckoning on 
From His islands far and dim; 
Love out of the light, 
Shining into the night, 
The night which leadeth to Him. 


GOD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 
|KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


m 


The American Humane Education Society 
has on its roll over seventy-one thousand 
Bands of Mercy with between two and three 
millions members. 


Every dollar spent for humane 
education is a dollar spent for 


the prevention of wars, incen- 
diary fires, railroad wrecks, and 
every form of cruelty and crime. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for June, 1997. 
Fines and witness fees, $138.40. 
MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Miss Olive B. Winslow, $15; Miss Lydia S. Boyd, 
$10; Children of Chestnut Hill S. S., $10; G. F. 
Adams, $10; Sherman Williams, $8; Mrs. H. D. 
Yerxa, $4. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 


Charles F. Adams, Mrs. Mary G. Ward, Mrs. H. E. 
Brown, S. S. of Second Church, Dorchester, Miss 
Madeline Lawrence, Mrs. S. J. Gordon, Mrs. J. H. 
Appleton, Mrs. Dexter Smith, Mrs. John A. Barre, 
Misses Stebbins, Mrs. Mary Guhn, W. H. Smith, 
N. E. Card & Paper Co., J. A. Nichols, Geo. W. Tap- 
ley, Hon. M. P. Knowlton, Smith & Murray, Forbes 
& Wallace, A. A. Packard, Miss Arnold, D. P. Lud- 
dington, F. E. Tuttle, Mrs. Justin Spaulding, John 
S. Bartlett, Misses Bumstead, Mrs. Sarah M. Leathe, 
Geo. E. Whipple, Mrs. Ira Miller, Mrs. F. C. Hill, 
Mrs. C. K. Lambson, Rev. H. M. Dyckman, Haynes 
& Co., L. H. Scott, Mrs. Geo. D. Robinson, H. A. 
Moses, Mrs. C. D. Homans, Mrs. J. T. Abbe, Mrs. 
A. L. Williston, Mrs. K. P. Taft, Hon. W. G. Bassett, 
S. W. Cary, Mrs. Frank Lyman, C. A. Maynard. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH. 


Smith, Eddy & Co., Mrs. E. C. Stearns, A. H. 
Goetting, Mrs. E. A. Mower, Dr. J. B. Waters, D. T, 
Smith, Mrs. H. S. Birnie, C. D. Spaulding, W. A. 
Jenks, Mrs. T. F. Cordis, Mrs. L. C. Brooks. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH. 


Charles Jenkins, Mrs. T. M. Norton “in memory 
of Gypsy Norton,” Mrs. F. M. Whiting, Mrs. C. 
Wurtzbach, G. W. Travers Co., J. T. Wood, O. N. 
Moore, Mrs. F. F. Raymond, John Robinson, J. F. 
Pope & Son, Mrs. F. B. Doten, F. A. Smith, Mrs. 
C. M. Blaisdell, Mrs. C. E. Vinton, J. C. Brickett, 
Malcomb & Coombs, J. T. Herrick, Mrs. J. W. Kirk- 
ham, Mrs. B. D. Rising, Mrs. H. C. Rowley, Miss E. 
Mills, W. D. Kinsman, Baker Extract Co., Dr. and 
Mrs. L. S. Brooks, P. C. Fitzpatrick, Mrs. W. G. 
Cockburn, Mrs. J. S. Bartlett, Chas. E. Mills, Miss 
M. L. Jackson, C. F. Pierce, Mrs. J. Royce, Mrs. 
E. C. Noble, Austin Bros., O. eB. Parks, Mrs. H. 
Lyman, Ely Bros., Springfield Lumber Co., M. B. 
Whitney, S. B. Campbell, L. R. Norton, H. J. Per- 
kins ‘Co., Medlicott, Morgan Co., F. H. Norton, 
Knox Automobile Co., Hon. Luther White, Dr. J. H. 
Carmichael, Mrs. L. A. Noyes, Mrs. Victoria Gay- 
lord, Mrs. S. W. Duncan, Mrs. A. R. Peirce, J. B 
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Carroll, Dr. A. H. Rice, Mrs. F. N. Kneeland, H. 


McConnell, Miss F. A. Clark, C. H. Peirce, P. F. 
McGrath, Nancy L. Miller, Mary M. Walker, C. J. 
Bridgeman, C. E. Herrick, Mrs. E. H. Bannister, 
W. W. Lee, Smith Carr Baking Co., Mrs. A. D. 
Morse, E. F. Sweet. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Walter Warren, Mrs. Frank Dupee, C. H. New- 
comb, L. F. Richardson, Mrs. E. Woodward, 
Mrs. F. M. White, F. A. Towne, Mrs. A. W. 
Southwick, Benj. Hurd, Miss Patty Wilcox, Dr. 
F. W. Plummer, F. B. Howe, Albert B. Hammond, 
H. W. Lincoln, C. W. Chamberlain, Mrs. Ellen B. 
Read, Ropes Bros., W. H. Jelly, Milton A. Creed, 
J. J. Fairbanks, A. B. Hodgman, Newton Brooks, 
F. A. Critchett, Henry Hadley, Edward G. Watkins, 
Miss Laura G. Miner, Mrs. A. G. Erickson, G. E. 
Hoagland, Miss Harriet P. Favor, J. F. McDermott, 
C. V. Lathrop, E. G. Barthel, Mrs. Leona S. Hart- 
well, Geo. Titcomb, J. B. Kelly, Nichols & Stone, 
Mrs. T. J. Rourke, E. C. Dickson, Herbert S. Gale, 
C. A. Rand, Mrs. Elmira E. Merritt, M. V. B. Grimes, 
Mrs. D. G. Walker, Miss M. L. Titterton, E. R. 
Emerson, W. P. Hawley, D. A. Dom, Mrs. M. J. 
Haven, J. G. Henry, Mrs. C. T. Bryant, Mrs. Orange 
Whitney, Mrs. M. S. Whittemore, Mrs. W. H. 
Peirce, A. G. Parker, W. Burton Thorning, Mrs. C. 
C. Parker, Mrs. J. W. Day, Mrs. C. M. Hyde, Miss 
M. E. Sandford, C. C. Hitchcock, Mrs. J. B. Sibley, 
J. H. Heff, Mrs. Chas. Hunt, Dr. Geo. F. A. Spencer, 
Gamaliel Marsh, Miss Annie L. Breckinridge, Rev. 
Geo. B. Hatch, Mrs. C. G. V. Sjoshion, Mrs. W. O. 
Barrett, Mrs. H. H. Warner, Mrs. J. G. Webb, Mrs. 
James E. Clark, P. H. Provencal, H. W. Sibley, 
Mrs. A. A. Ayer, P. R. Bridgman, W. H. Tobin, 
C. B. Wetherbee, Mrs. Chas. Blood, B. F. Davis, 
James F. Leahan, Mrs. A. G. Blodgett, Mrs. George 
G. Hall, Miss H. B. Hayden, Dr. A. T. Pellutier, 
E. L. Rogers, G. W. Lane, Mrs. H. B. Benson, Mrs. 
S. W. Clark, Mrs. S. B. Bray, Thos. F. Whiting, 
Solon Lovett, H. P. Foster, A. H. Bennett, H. D. 
Lambert, M. D., F. A. Cowles, M. D., W. E. 
Stowe, Chas. W. Sabin, E. A. Wilson, 
Frank Davis, Miss Isabel Ireson, Miss L. Newhall, 
H. Elliot Newhall, I. A. Newhall, R. A. Spaulding, 
Mrs. E. B. Greenleaf, E. B. Fraser, Young & Samp- 
son, Hill, Welch & Co., Mrs. H. F. Tapley, W. G. 
Keith, W. J. Vizard, Mrs. M. A. Hodgkins, Miss M. 
E. Bannister, Mrs. E. H. Stoddard, Mrs. Jennie C. 
Drake, Mrs. Wm. Walley, William Mason, Mrs. 
Frank A. Smith, I. L. Edmands, M.D., T. G. Rich- 
ards, John R. Southworth, Mrs. L. B. Cooper, F. W. 
Raymore, Simon Lord, Rev. H. J. Wren, Mrs. H. E. 
Cummings, Miss Phebe Walker, Mrs. H. A. Richard- 
son, Mrs. A. B. Poland, Sumner Holmes, George R. 
Doane, Hattie M. Chesley, Mrs. A. H. Doane, Mrs. 
L. S. Woodis, H. T. Maynard, A. H. Foster, Rev. 
S. D. Gamwell, Emma L. Gamwell, Ward A. Smith, 
Carl E. Meyer, George Beesley, Edwin Smith, C. W. 
Hedgeman, Miss A. H. White, I. A. Darling, C. 
Chapin, Mrs. J. C. Hancock, Albert Candlin, F. 
W. Burgess, Mrs. Mary A. Extein, Mrs. Daniel Burt, 


L. E. Milliken, Miss L. Storrs, Mrs. H. S. 
Ward, Mrs. Gideon Wells, Lewis J. Ball, J. C. 
Anthony, M. D., W. C. Warren, Dr. 


McGrane, H. W. Rogers, Mrs. E. A. Ullman, J. 
T. Farwell, T. Harlan Breed, J. E. Bartlett, 
Francis Cross, Williams Bros., Dr. T. J. Springall, 
Mrs. J. T. Wiggins, Mrs. G. G. Lincoln, F. A. Rebin- 
son, Mrs. J. P. Stevens, Woodford Yerxa, Master 
H. H. Howard, Mrs. D. D. Patton, Mrs. Ellen F. 
Adams, J. H. Paton, U. H. Dyer, C. A. Davenport, 
M.D., Mrs. W. S. Hutchinson, J. W. Bacon, T. Mur- 
dock, Mrs. C. N. Oakes, R. E. Cooper, L. H. Beals, 
Mrs. E. M. Viney, Emily G. Kneil, Mrs. Clara Palm- 
er, Mrs. H. S. Moseley, Mrs. H. S. Hosmer, Mrs. F. A. 
Phelps, H. M. Van Deusen, Cash, Mrs. W. C. Gor- 
don, Mrs. L. H. Blake, Mrs. J. A. Talmadge, Mrs. 
R. F. Parker, F. H. Saunders, C. R. Fowler, A. Cook, 
Mrs. L. W. Steiner, W. C. Taylor, Lyman Wholesale 
Co., W. A. Castle Co., Robert Wilson, Dr. F. B. 
Sweet, P. M. Laffler, Dr. J. F. Conlin, Miss Carolyn 
H. Lincoln, Miss C. E. Stillman, Miss C. S. Phipps, 
Ethel L. Valentine, M. W. Birnie, Alfred Birnie, 
Wm. B. Harris, Dr. I. R. Calkins, Mrs. N. P. A. 
Carter, Mrs. E. O. Carter, Senara Gale, Mrs. Wm. O. 


Kentfield, Geo. M. Morton, Dr. M. I. _Shea, Mrs. 
R. L. Williston, Mrs. H. W. Eldridge, S. D. Drury, 
R. W. Irwin, Lawrence E. Cooke, Belding* Bros., 


Miss Jane Kingsley, Rev. John Kenney, Mrs. W. E 
Waddell, Miss Amanda Parsons, Mrs. Caroline A. 
Thorpe, Dr. Pauline Root, Miss M. C. Burnham, 


Entered at 


Miss H. E. Thompson, Mrs. Ella B. Parsons, Dr. 
O. O. Roberts, Mrs. E. W. Fairman, Miss A. F. 
Aikin, Mrs. A. L. Kingsbury, Mrs. John Prince, 
D. W. Wells, Mrs. H. A. Kimble, Norwood Ice Co., 
Mrs. B. K. Emerson, Mrs. C. M. Hemenway, Robert 
W. Guiler, M.D., G. D. Miller, Mrs. H. S. Cousins, 
Mrs. E. Wasson, Mrs. C. W. Kellogg, E. D. Marsh. 

Total, $691. 

The American Humane Education Society, $301. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs. P. C. L. Harris, $19.50; Vigo Humane Soci- 
ety, $6.25; Miss Inez Cook, $5; S. N. Emerson, 
$3.75; Sherman Williams, $2; Mrs. M. L. S. Sutton, 
$2; Mrs. O. E. Livermore, $1.50; Calla Harcourt, 
$1.50; Mrs. Jeannette Ryder, $0.75. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Mrs. W. H. McConnell, Mrs. D. E. Squier, Mrs. E. 
Woolman, Mrs. A. E. Dwight, Mrs. F. A. Bidwell, 
Emily Tatham, H. K. Page, Miss Louise Adams, 
D. W. King, Mrs. S. W. Thayer, Miss E. Babcock, 
Miss K. S. Nicholson, Elizabeth Hazard, Mrs. F. 
Bringhurst, Gorham’s Agency. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH. 

Miss C. L. Dresser, Clifford Pease, Mrs. F. J. 
Kellogg, Ellis Yoder, Mrs. C. B. Dodge, J. A. Martin, 
Mrs. S. S. Wilson, A friend, Mrs. J. A. Roberts, E. M. 
Kenney, Mrs. J. E. Lewis, Mrs. E. Woodward, G. H. 
Hayes, Mrs. Albert Todd, Miss A. W. Winslow, 
Mrs. B. Borjeson, Mrs. C. P. Croft, Mrs. L. L. Mér- 
rison, W. A. Colcord, Mrs. H. B. Savoy, L. Grand- 
jent, Mrs. C. M. Yeamans, Elizabeth Northrup, 
C. B. Fillebrown, Mrs. L. L. Toothaker, C. E. Gres- 
ham, Miss Adeline Orr, Mrs. Chas. Minchew, Miss 
A. S. Burpee. 

All others, $79.75. 

Total, $151.50. 

Interest, $11.07. 

Sales of Publications, $90.69. 

Total, $1383.66. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society for June, 1907. 


AN. Y. friend, $100; Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, 
$100; H. Fisher, $50; J. G. Chandler, $10; Mrs. L. D. 
Mack, $10; C. H. Newhall, $10; Mrs. J. C. Phillips, 
$10; Mrs. M. E. Barr, $5; Oil Well Supply Co., $5; 
Mrs. D. B. Chapman, $5; Miss Caroline W. Hill, $5; 
Sunday School of First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, $5; the Misses Emery, $4; Mary I. Pursell, 

2; Misses Wiggin, $2; Somerville Band of Mercy, 
$1.43; Parker School B. M. No. 69,642, Easton, Pa., 
$2; A. F. Foster, $1; Mrs. N. H. Sprecher, $1; Miss 
A. Williams, $1; Edward Killins, $1; Robert Best, 
$1. 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the world 
goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” does every 
month, to the editorial rooms of every news- 
paper and magazine in America north of 
Mexico, and we believe that no paper in 
the world is more seldom thrown into the 
wastebasket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachusetts 
clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All Massachu- 
setts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents and cashiers, 
postmasters, school superintendents, large numbers of 
writers, speakers and teachers through the State. About 
500 of the Society's agents in almost every Massachusetts 
city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy’ through the State. 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. Many 
newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire world. 
Large numbers of subscribers in our own and foreign 
countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy in our own 
and other countries. Members of our National Congress. 
Presidents of all American Coll eges and Universities north 
of Mexico. Writers, speakers, teachers. and many others 
in various States and Territories. The editors of over 
twenty thousand American publications, including all in 
our own country and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, and 
perhaps more, are read either by editors or by their wives 
and children. 


Many sub- 


the Post Office in Boston, Mass., 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
_ 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
x (German) . heavy paper 35 cts. 
(Modern. Greek) . 
(Spanish) . 
(Swedish) . 
For Pity’s Sake, 
Some of New York's 400, 
The Strike at Shane’s, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 


cloth, large. 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 


cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher's price ), 
cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Contest 16 cts. each, postage 


paid. | 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 


Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 

T. Angell—Eight of either No. or 

Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 

four for 10 cents; one hundred, 

cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . ‘ Rs 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 

for the whole twelve bound to- 

gether, or . 2,0 ™ 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by 

Geo. T. Angell, 5 cents each, or 5.00 “* 
Humane Training and Treatment of 

the Horse, by C. Merwin, 1 

cent each 
Protection of Animals, by ‘Geo. T. Angell i: 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. 

The Check-rein, by Geo. T. Angell ‘ Sa 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides ). ee ee 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two 
How to Kill Animals Humanely 
Service of Merc ee oe 
Band of Mercy by Geo. T. 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or 2.5): 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue proms, © 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cent 
Band of Mercy Card of Meusberdhls, large 2 cents, small 
1 cent 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, by 
eo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming So- 
cieties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. 
Angell to the National Convention of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send with- 
out cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ‘ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the editor, 19 Mik St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAR 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIE 

Active Life $100 00 Associate rods $5 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Branch . 1 00 

Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P.C. A. 

Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 

Associate Life 50 00 ranch 1 00 

Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of the above named Societies receive 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to GEO. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


as second-class mail matter. 


paper 25 cts. 
paper 10 cts. 
paper 20 cts. 
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